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These Could Be Your Boys—Back Them With Bonds 
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But now, more than ever, all farm truck operators need 
Studebaker’s free booklet on truck care 


HIS summer, it’s a big load off any 

farmer’s mind if he has a reliable 
motor truck to haul his crops and do 
his errands. 

It’s just as important to get food to 
market as to grow it. Yet, too many farm 
trucks that could have been saved have 
gone out of service because there is no- 
body around who knows how to make 
simple truck adjustments and repairs. 

But there’s a simple answer to many 
of the motor truck maintenance problems 


| Studebaker Truck Division, Dept. F-11, South Bend 27, Ind 


| Please rush to me free and postpaid, “Care and Maintenance 


of the Farm Truck in Wartime.”’ 


on a farm. And tens upon tens of thou- 
sands of farmers have found that answer. 
They use the handy 48-page booklet on 
farm truck care in wartime that’s now 
offered free by Studebaker as one of its 
many continuing transportation helps. 


For trucks of all makes 


This booklet is no advertising piece in 
any sense. It applies to all makes of trucks 

it’s written in simple, non-technical 
language —and it’s conveniently indexed 
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so you can locate the right remedy for 
truck or tire trouble in a jiffy. Every 
farm should have this booklet for quick 
reference in emergencies and as a daily 
guide to better truck and tire performance. 


Get your free copy now 


Don’t wait. Get your free copy at once 
from the nearest Studebaker dealer —or 
mail the coupon right away to Studebaker 
headquarters in South Bend, Indiana. 
No charge — no obligation of any kind. 


PIONEER AND PACEMAKER IN AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 


Now building Wright Cyclone engines for the Boeing Flying Fortress 
multiple-drive military trucks— other vital war matériel 
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Do GUMMEO OP Fires 
waste power on your tractor? 


When the tread on a tractor tire gets gummed up, you 
might as well be riding on smooth rubber. 


































So we asked ourselves—how can we build a tire with- 
out mud pockets? You can see the answer in the 
picture on this page. 


It’s an O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R tread on which 
every lug bar stands alone. Every lug bar is so big 
and husky that it doesn’t have to be hooked 

onto the other bars for strength. 


That means this tread is self-cleaning. There’s 
no place for dirt to pack up— it can slide 
right out in either direction. 


We’ ve tried out these tires alongside others 
on our own Goodyear farms. So we know 
what we’re talking about when we tell 
you Goodyear Sure-Grips work better in 
all kinds of soil. They’ll pull through 
without spinning in those low spots you 
find somewhere in most fields. 


We can tell you also they’re smooth- 
riding — because those bars are even- 
spaced. They’Il grip without jerking the 
daylights out of you. 


Before you buy new tractor tires, talk 
to your friends. The men who have had 
experience with all kinds of tires will tell 
you, you’ll get more work, more pull, 
with self-cleaning Goodyear Sure-Grips. 


Sure-Grip—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 





Swe-Crye Tractor 11res 
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Preserve the “land polish” efficiency >. 


of cultivator shovels and moldboards. 
Cut back Texaco Rustproof Compound 
with white unleaded gasoline or kero- 
sine and use in an ordinary spray gun. 
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HY waste time and back-breaking labor 

on machinery troubles caused by rust 
when you can “kill” rust and prevent it with 
Texaco Rustproof Compound ? 

This new “rust killer” goes right to work 
on rusty machinery, loosening the rust so that 
in a couple of weeks it can be removed easily. 

As your machines come out of the field. 
spray on Texaco Rustproof (diluted with 
white unleaded gasoline or kerosine). Then 
at the end of the season brush on full strength 
for all winter protection. In this way you can 
preserve the fine land polishes of scouring 
“tools” and the cutting edges of mower, 
binder and combine knives. 

Texaco Rustproof Compound has been 
tested and proved by leading farmers and 
Agricultural Engineers. One application on 
the moldboard of a plow stored outdoors 





prevented rust 561 days. RUST SOON DULLS the cutting edges of TEXACO RUSTPROOF COMPOUND eliminates bundle tying 
Get a can from your Texaco Man and save binder knives. Apply TexacoRustproof troubles caused by rusty knotter bill hooks on 
time, labor and machinery in 1944. Compound — cut more, sharpen less. _ binders. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 





FIGHTS RUST THREE WAYS 
TO MAKE FOUR BIG SAVINGS 


Texaco Rustproof Compound is NEW. 
1. It prevents rust formation. 2. It pene- 
trates rust and stops further rusting. 3. It 
loosens rust so that it can be removed 
easily, and a second cooting keeps rust 
off. It saves time, labor, money and metol. 


TEXACO 


















PROTECT THE METAL parts of your manure SPRAY CHAINS with Texaco Rustproof Compound and 
spreader from the highly corrosive avoid uneven wear and breakdowns in the field. 
acids of fertilizer. 


TUNE IN: The TEXACO STAR THEATRE every Sunday night. See 
your local newspaper for time and station. 
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DISTRICT OFFICES: Aclanta 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 1, Colo.; Houscon 1, Tex.; 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 2, Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 1, Va.; Seacele 11, Wash. 














VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS 


Meeting of the Board of Directors 


What is the price of wheat, or hogs, or eggs. 
or beef, or cotton? What are the prospects 
of a good crop? How and when is that 
certain job to be done that must be done as 
soon as possible? What is the help situation? 


Yes, there are many things to talk over 
when the farm family gets together. For 
farming is a real business—so like a manu- 
facturing business, for example, where prices, 
production, “hows” and “whens,” man- 
power, wages and all such problems are 
also the chief concern of those who must 
run that business—and make it pay. 


As a matter of fact, farming is America’s 
first and most fundamental business. Other 


business men know that. And they know 
that, like their own businesses, farming calls 
for “get up and go,” coupled with brains. 
ability and willingness to work. When vou 
get right down to it, the farmer’s job and 
the manufacturer’s are much alike—with 
much in common. 

That’s probably why they have always 
stood for the American 
principle that encourages 
and rewards perseverance, = 
ambition, ability and hard 
work. 

Farming is founded on 
that. So is manufacturing. 
So is America. 
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Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR— NBC Network 





GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE « BUICK * CADILLAC « FISHER BODY 


GMC TRUCK « FRIGIDAIRE 





Courteous, (alm and Competent 


These are traditions of the telephone business. 


The courtesy born of competence and the calm, sure speed 
that comes from knowing how. 


Learned in peace, these are valuable traits in war when Bell 
System people are under more pressure than ever before. 


Even in today’s rush and hurry, “The Voice With a Smile” 
keeps right on being a part of telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





When you're calling over war-busy lines, the Long Distance operator may ask you 
to “please limit your call to 5 minutes.” That's to help more calls get through during 
rush periods. 
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ALL OF US 





ATE AND IM- 
PORTANT! 
Under that 

heading on page 11 
you may have noticed 
that Farm Journal is 
venturing to offer defi- 
nite suggestions on 
when to sell, when to 
buy, and on produc- 
tion plans. These pre- 
dictions and sugges- 
tions are not guaran- 
teed always to be 
Wheeler McMillen right. They are, how- 

ever, based on careful 

sifting of information gathered each month 
from at least seventy-five well-qualified, 





widely scattered sources. Since every farmer 
has to try to forecast, we decided that Farm 
Journals national facilities might offer 
readers some help in arriving at their own 
decisions. This ‘material is fresh, being 
revised within a few hours of press time. 
Our fast printing delivers the magazine to 
most mail boxes within two to four days. 
While I repeat that our predictions prob- 
ably will not always be right, they will be 
honestly based on the facts as found, timely, 
and completely independent of propaganda 
or special interest. All of us here hope you 
will find them valuable. 


x <* + * 

COYOTES DO eat watermelons and al- 
ways pick ripe ones, assert several readers 
who saw the paragraph here on that topic. 
There’s one letter on page 22 on the subject. 
Opinion divides as to how the beast chooses 
his ripe melons. Some believe he tests the 
melon with fang or claw, determining the 
ripeness by noting whether the green skin 
slips readily. Others insist that he looks at 
the little curled tendril at the stem end, and 
picks the melon only if the curl is dead. A 
Maryland doctor writes that down his way 


| the turtles are equally skilled at selecting 


ripe melons. 


x kK k& ® 
MEMORIAL FORESTS in honor of the 


fighting men are planned by some communi- 
ties. Has any locality considered building a 
lake for such a memorial? Many a town 
that has no nearby lake could create one. A 
well-kept sheet of water is a delight forever 
to young and old. 
x kk YY 

POSTAGE STAMPS to honor agriculture 
are suggested by the Capitol Philatelic So- 
ciety of Trenton, N. J. The society points 
out that since 1930 agriculture has been 


| noticed on the stamps of 76 nations. The 


United States has honored on its stamps 128 
different men, nine women, eleven world’s 
fairs, sixteen statehoods, seven philatelic 
exhibitions, with more than a hundred issues 
commemorating topics all the way from base- 





Published Monthly by Farm Journal, Inc., Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna., U. S. A- 

Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office at 
Philadelphia, Pa., October 3, 1888, under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. Entered at Chicago, Ill. Copyright, 
1944, by Farm Journal, Inc. Vol. LX VIII, No. 7. 
Subscription price 50 cents for 2 years in U. S. and pos- 
sessions. Subscriptions from other countries cannot at 
present be filled. Single copies, 5 cents in U. 8. When 
changing address, send us old address as well as new; 
send address label from last copy; allow 5 weeks for first 
copy to reach new address. 
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"i Wonder What Jim’s Doing Now!” 


The anthem they're singing .. . it was 


always one of Jim’s favorites. 


How handsome he looked in his uni- 
form when he was home. He wore a 
sergeant’s stripes but I shall always 
think of him as my first baby. As we 
talked together, he seemed much 
older and more assured—but all the 
time I was thinking of how he used 
to say his prayers every evening 
at my knee. 





Yes, Jim has really grown up. He has 
seen action in foreign lands. He 
has seen, too, with his own eyes, 
what has happened to the people of 
those countries. 

“Until I actually saw it,” he wrote, “I 
never could have believed what com- 
plete regimentation can do to a people. 
It was done so cleverly and so gradu- 
ally by their leaders. The people traded 


The Army- 

BUY Navy E flag 
WA , waves over 
R BONDS 2 Repub- 
AND lic plants 
and the 

STAMPS MaritimeM 
= floats over 
NO KEEP the Cleve- 
THEM! land Dis- 


trict plant. 





rights as free citizens for glittering 
promises of security. Within a few 
years they had not only lost their 
freedoms but their security, too.” 


I guess Jim never fully realized until 
now what it means to live as a free 
American. He says he knows now 
what he is really fighting for—to 
keep America free. 


At first, I only half understood what 
he meant. It’s hard to believe, but he 
is actually worried about what's going 
on back here in America. 


Jim’s final words in that same letter 
will always stay with me. 


“Mother,” he wrote, “you can depend 
on me to handle our family’s share of 
the fighting over here. But I've talked 
it over with lots of the fellows I know. 
And we're expecting you folks back 


home to keep alive the things we're 
fighting for... 


“I want to make my way in the world 
on my own, Mother, like you and Dad 
have done—after we've cleaned up 
this mess. All I want is a fair chance 
to get ahead . .. without needless inter- 
ference. When I get back, I merely 
want the opportunities that only 
our American way of life can give.” 


* * * 


Our American system of enterprise— 
or whatever you care to call it—has 
changed this country from a colony 
to the world’s greatest nation within 
a few generations. It has given us free- 
dom to work, worship, speak, think, 
play and vote as we please. In fighting 
a war to restore freedom to the wcrld, 
let us be sure that weshall keepour own. 


REPUBLEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


WOVEN WIRE FENCING « BARBED WIRE « STEEL FENCE POSTS « BALE TIES 
ROOFING and SIDING « NAILS « STAPLES* BOLTS, NUTS and RIVETS « PIPE 
CARBON, ALLOY and STAINLESS STEELS for FARM and DAIRY EQUIPMENT 








lest you 


Who was this Man ? 


Born in Haiti, in 1785. Raised in the U. §. A. and France. Though 
unsuccessful in business, he later became the world’s best known 
bird painter. His most famous book contained 1,065 life-sized 
views of American birds. Do you know his name?* 


A GREAT NAME EVERYBODY KNOWS! 


The name “WILLARD,” standing as it does for sturdy 
construction, reliability and long life, means much when 
you need to buy replacement batteries for your hard- 
working farm equipment. “WILLARD” on batteries is 
a recognized mark of QUALITY. By all means, take the 
best possible care of the batteries you have, but when 


? ‘\ 


you must buy, buy wisely—buy Willards. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. @ CLEVELAND » LOS ANGELES + DALLAS « TORONTO 





Army-Navy “E’’, awarded 

to the W illard Storage Bat- 

tery Company, Cleveland 

factory, for high achieve- 

ment in the production of 
war materiel. 


{* At the bottom of this advertisement, printed 


upside down, is the great name described above. 












—for Tanks * Combat Cars * Jeeps * Walkie-Talkies 


“SAFETY- FILL” 
BATTERIES 


* Ships * for Cars, Trucks. Tractors and Buses at home 


-have the 


power to carry on! 
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S. Navy, Washington 


*Jn Military Service 
bail to Boulder Dam. Since 1913 no United 
Siates stamp has celebrated agriculture. In 
i whole postal history only five stamps 
done so. Of these only one was of a 


only used denomination. Considering 


treat need for food and the splendid job 
farmers have done, a series of farm stamps 
I vervbody s mail would be highly hitting. 
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ORK, thrift and prudence will be as in 
nsable io individual postwar plans as 
have ever been. The “brigat new world” 

at some of the boys have been dreaming 
vill still be a tough old earth where no- 
ody gets something for nothing for long. A 
und theory to assume is that it may very 
likely be tougher, and it is time to start pre 
ating right now. War taxes alone will take 
slice of every income for years to come. 
Warner & Swasey. machine toolmakers, say 
in an advertisement: “This war is. being 
iought for freedom jrom political oppresston, 


not for freedom from work.” 
x «kk * 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, much dis- 


cussed these days, is evidently a city and not 
a farm problem. At least | haven't heard 
much about farm youngsters getting into 
more trouble than usual. Could it be that 
they are too busy? Could there be some re- 
lation between the urban varieties of juve- 
nile delinquency and too much freedom from 
work ? 


x * *& * 


HERE’S HOPING your crops and. your 
War Bonds both go away over the quotas! 
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BOMBERS RAID BERLIN... AIR 
FORCE HITS JAP BASE... that's 
good news! But for every ton of 
bombs dropped, our fliers use, 
on the average, over a thousand 
gallons of high-octane gasoline. 
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PT BOATS SINK JAP CRUISER. 
The gallant crews of American 
PT boats will tackle the biggest 
enemy ship afloat. These mighty 
midgets are powered with high- 
octane gasoline—and plenty of it. 











SHIP CONVOYS DEFY SUBS to 
bring high-octane gasoline to the 
fighting fronts: A big tanker like 
this can carry as much as 6,000,000 
gallons per trip—but it's only 
enough for four 1000-plane 
bombing raids on Berlin. 
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ETHYL PRODUCTION AT ALi TIME REC- 
ORD. Fighting a war not only requires 
enormous quantities of gasoline but the 
Army and Navy must have the very best. 
That's why oil companies use Ethyl fluid 
to improve the antiknock quality of prac- 
tically every gallon of fighting gasoline 
—aviation and motor. 

Every branch of the petroleum industry 
is doing its utmost to meet the ever- 
mounting requirements of the war. It is 
to help oil companies meet these needs 
that government agencies have placed 
limits on the quantity and quality of gas- 
oline for civilian use. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 
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ETHYL 


iS A TRADE MARK 











The statements in this advertisement have been submitted to the NAME 
Office of Censorship ond it has no objection to the publication. 








* WARTIME 


STRATEGY ON 





“Electricity can help any- farmer 
increase production and save labor’ 


Fred F. Arnold produced more than 8,000 bushels of sweet 
potatoes last year on his farm near Pittsburg, Texas. 

Says Mr. Arnold: “I’m a strong believer in using electricity 
to increase production and cut costs and 


wherever possible 
labor on my farm.” 


Perhaps Fred Arnold’s story will give you some ideas on how 
to step up production and save labor on your farm! 





“ELECTRICALLY HEATED starting beds double 
the output of sweet potato plants compared 
with field starting beds,” says Mr. Arnold, 
“You get healthier plants—and better 
and earlier crops, too. And that means 
a big extra cash return from your invest- 
ment and labor.” 





} He 


““SWEET POTATOES ARE CURED by heat, to 
convert starches into sugars. Electric 
strip heaters are best because heating 
is always uniform and there’s no danger 
of over-curing. Economical, too, since 
electricity for curing costs only about 
1} cents per bushe!. 
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“FIELD STARTING BEDS produce only 1,00 
plants per bushel of seed potatoes. The 
same potatoes, planted in electric starting 
beds, yield about 2,000 plants per bushel. 
At $3.00 per thousand for plants, your 
increased income is about $3.00 per bushel 
of seed potatoes!”’ 





“ELECTRICITY HELPS ME in many other 
ways to increase production and cut 
costs. For instance, this electrically 
driven machine chops and elevates a ton 
of hay at a cost of only 25 cents for 
electricity. I feed chopped hay, mixed 
with other feed, to my stock and cattle.” 





“HERE'S A FARM-BUILT MACHINE for slic- 
ing sweet potatoes that cost only $25, 
exclusive of the motor. Electric power 
costs about a penny an hour. The potato 
chips are sun-dried and fed to stock and 
cattle. This slicer can also be used to cut 
fodder and other crops.” 


BUILD YOUR OWN POWER 
SLICER 





SEND 


We will be glad to send you complete 
plans and specifications for building this 
POWER SLICER.,. Consult your power 
company, County Agent, or Vocational 
Agricultural Teacher for plans on build- 
ing electric starting beds. 





MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


: Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. (Dept. FJ-74 
Rural Electrification, 306 Fourth Ave., Box 1017, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 













Please send me free plans and specifications 
for construction of farm-built POWER SLICER. 
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Whenever you see the WESTINGHOUSE name plate on 
electric farm motors, farm equipment and, household 
appliances, you can always be sure of sturdy construction 
—economical operation—long, trouble-free life. Westing- 
house is the name that means everything in electricity. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 


WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS John Charles Thomas, Sun., 2:30 P.M. EWT., NBC 
“Top of the Evening,”’ Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 10:15 P.M., EWT, Blue Network 
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* LATE AND 
IMPORTANT 





June 12, 1944 











TO FARMERS—— 


Keep planting. Risk seed and labor costs against the 
chance of larger profits if the crop escapes early 
frost. Even soft corn is better than none. 


If suited to your locality, use grain sorghums when 
too late for corn--it's a good carbohydrate, and 
drought-resistant. Dwarf varieties can be combined. 


Buckwheat is good feed. Needs 60 to 90 days. 
Early varieties of soybeans, planted very late, may 


make hay anyway. 
Follow small grain with a catch crop. Use your best 
land. The need for feed justifies the gamble. 


Last chance to sow extra pasture for late’ summer. 
It's cheap feed. Sudan is usually preferred—-l acre 
will carry 1 to 3 cows. Be sure seed is free from 
sorghums to avoid prussic acid poisoning. 

Sell stocker and feeder cattle now. Price declines 
appear due, may be more drastic than last year. 


Fed steers are pushing top price limits. Common and 
medium quality that are fat might well be sold now. 

Hog price will probably strengthen within 30 to 45 
days. Ceiling prices should return by August or Septem-— 
ber. Finish all hogs possible to sell then. 

Keep reserves of corn until the size of the new crop 
is known. Prices will not be lower. Oats won't be 
cheapest feed, but if you will need any, buy at thresh- 
ing time. 

Don't get excited about Argentina corn imports. 
Total crop there is only 10% of U. S. production. We 
won't get enough to affect prices. 

Warning to cotton growers——have poison on hand and 
check for infestations at least weekly. 

Wars do not last forever. Wise farmers will keep 
their finances and operating programs in condition for 
possible sudden transition to peace. 

A year's supply of wool is on hand. No object in 
holding-——no price increases in prospect. 


Straw is needed for paper. Check on prices before 






































burning, plowing down, or letting waste. It will pay to 


stack thrashed straw carefully. 


Farmers may estimate and pay in advance on income 
taxes on September 15. A good way to use idle cash. 


If the Western Front uses up a lot of artillery, farm | 


machinery production will suffer; otherwise production 
may speed up. 
USDA planning committee recommends that the Depart— 


ment take over farm land used for camps, etc., divide 
into family-—size farms, sell to carefully-—selected 


buyers. 


Senate subcommittee investigating REA wants it di- 
vorced from USDA. That's just what it needs most. 





FARM JOURNAL 


Information in “Late and Important’”’ gives Farm Journal’s best judgment, based on last-minute 
reports from all over the country. Of course we expect readers touse their own judgment, too, 
Written permission is required for quotations from Farm Journal 





More tractors today are 
equipped with Purolators 
than with all other makes of 
oil filters combined. There’s 
a reason why oil filters are 
used—a reason, too, why 
Purolators,are preferred. 

Dirt is the enemy of trac- 
tor engines. It mixes with 
oil and crankcase dilution, 
forming sludge and carbon. 
So it’s a vital matter that dirt 
be trapped. Nothing can trap 
itsothoroughly as Purolator. 

But oil filters themselves 
get clogged with dirt. Un- 
less the elements are regu- 
larly replaced, they eventually 
become useless. 

Manufacturers go to con- 
siderable trouble safeguard- 
ing tractors with genuine 
Purolators, especially de- 
signed for specific jobs. See 
that this protection is main- 
tained. See that filter ele- 
ments are periodically 
changed. And whenever a 
Purolator element is taken 
out, make sure that nothing 
but a Purolator goes back 
in. Purolator Products, Inc., 
Newark 5, New Jersey, 
founder and leader of the 
oil filter industry. 
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HAMMER 


BAKING SODA 





cost, but 





our baking soda helps 


clean teeth. . aids in 
brightening teeth to 
natural color. . is 
CR aC 
extremely economical. 





O° CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., In. & 


10 Cedar Street, New York 5, N.Y. ® 
a Please send me FREE BOOK, describing 
a uses of Baking Soda, also a set of Colored 
Bird Cards. (PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADORE 
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Firm News Anp COMMENT 


IT WAS THE ONLY THING TO DO 


VEN as farmers began their morning 
it chores June 6th, the radio was crying 
breakfast time news reports 
came in unending stream. 

It woud have been easy to stay beside the 
radio all day, following the progress of the 
But over most of the nation the sun 
was shining, and work was late. So, on the 
greatest day of the war to date, farmers 
worked their crops, 


“invasion.” By 


attack. 


drove their tractors, 
tended their livestock. 

In the kitchen and around the house, and 
hen yard, women’s work was yet to 
was little time to 
though eyes 


? 


in the 
be done, and there 


listen to the news. So, 


too, 
sit and 
were misty and throats were dry, the work 
went on. 

And if more was done—if the tractor cov- 
ered more ground, if the broom swept faster 
than usual—it was only natural. It was the 
only thing to do—for it had been promised 
that the farm front never let down 
the fighting front—a front as close to home 
as the service flag in the window. 


would 


THE CROP OUTLOOK 


U. S. WHEAT HARVEST of 1,035 mil- 
A lion bushels is forecast by USDA for 
this year—one-fifth greater than in 1943. 
Oat harvest may reach 1,193 million bushels 

50 million more than last year. Corn pros- 
pects appear only fair, due to cold, wet 
weather. Late reports from Iowa indicate 
only 85% of anticipated acreage was planted, 
and further rains probably have put an end 
to the planting season. Soybeans will go on 
much corn land, but rains also delayed their 
seeding. 

Hay should make 100 million tons, accord- 
ing to USDA crop report, with early hay ex- 
ceptionally irrigation 
water is expected to shorten late cuttings 
of alfalfa in the Pacific Northwest. 


HAM AND EGGS 
FA IS feeding eggs to hogs, but is 
not recommending the method to get 
ham and eggs. As a matter of fact, WFA 
is definitely unhappy. 
Pledged to support egg prices, WFA has 


good. Shortage of 


been buying large quantities of ungraded 
farm eggs at the bottom support price of 
26-27 cents a dozen. Keeping quality of 
these eggs is questionable.-Graded higher- 


quality eggs all have been moving into nor- 
mal trade channels. At the same time, WFA 
ran out of storage space, even after filling 
apple coolers never before used for eggs. 
Faced with a smelly situation at best— 
rotten eggs if it didn’t do something, charges 


= =) 


of bungling if it did—WFA chose to con- 
vert eggs into tankage for hog feed. Never- 
theless, some eggs did spoil, and the odor 


has gotten around. 


POLISHED TOMATO PICKERS 


HE EXPERT tomato picker, male or 
female, will wear nail polish this season 
—but not necessarily on the fingernails. It 
will be a smear on the back of the hand. 
By choosing shades of polish, according to 
the variety of tomatoes to be picked, or to 





the degree of ripeness wanted for different 
purposes, California growers last year found 
inexperienced pickers lost less time learning 
which tomatoes to pick. 

This yéar the California Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration is recommending use of nail polish 
to growers of 130,000 acres. 


LESS LIVESTOCK, MORE FEED 

NVASION will not change the War Food 

Administration’s tentative goals for 1945 
food production. Those goals for the next 
year call for more feed and less livestock 
than they did this year. Hog goal is 95 mil- 
lion head, against 100 million in 1944; 122 
million in 1943. Chicken goal is 700 million, 
down from 856 million. At the same time 
the wheat goal is set at 67 to 70 million 
acres, with the top figure preferred (3 mil- 
lion acres higher than seedings for this 
year). For 1945, corn growers are asked to 
add another million acres to this year’s 102 
million. 

Reductions in livestock goals reflect the 
thinking of WFA’s feed management branch, 
which has contended that the longer revi- 
sion of goals was put off, the tighter the 
feed situation would become. Already this 
year three million tons more feed have been 
consumed than was anticipated. 


PROFITS GOING DOWN 
ARMERS got 4.2% less for what they 
& sold in May than they did a year ago, 
and paid 8% more for what they bought, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
ports. The period of maximum profits may 
be past. 


CORN’S HEADLINES 
HE GOVERNMENT'S corn pledge pro- 
gram seems to be winding up about 30 
million bushels short of the 80-million-bushel 
goal. Nevertheless, middle western starch, 
dextrose and plants are back in 
operation after brief shutdowns. 

The corn “freeze” order was blamed in 
part, however, for contributing to the recent 
rush of hogs to the livestock markets. In 
a joint letter sent to economic czars Fred 
Vinson, Chester Bowles, and Marvin Jones, 
Harry D. Linn, Secretary of State, Iowa, 
and William Yungclas, President of the Iowa 
Swine Producers’ Association, declared the 
program: “had interfered seriously with the 
feeding and marketing of livestock, partic- 
ularly in areas where feed supplies have to 
be purchased. This is forcing an unneces- 
sary and: abnormal liquidation of hogs. The 
curtailment of hog production may seriously 
impair the industry’s ability to furnish pork 
requirements of this country in 1945.” 


MIXED FEED 


O YOU burn fuel oil? Fill your tank now, 
OPA asks, and ease the storage prob- 
Period 1 coupons are good upon re- 


alcohol 


lem. 
ceipt. 
Talk about electric iron production is 
cold comfort to women beyond the power 
lines, but this will help: WPB may author- 
ize resumption of gasoline iron manufacture. 
(Continued on page 58) 





Our big battle on the home 
front is the 5th War Loan. 













Join the fight for Victory 
with your dollars. Buy more 


War Bonds than ever before! 





Your investment in Victory 
will bring you the fruits 
of peace...comfort, happi- 
ness and security for you, 


your family and your home. 








you new joys for peace in television, radio, 
phenographs, refrigeration and air conditioning. 
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Anenican farmers know better than 
anyone else that it takes good breeding and 
good care to produce champion livestock. ark 
Quality must be bred into the blue ribbon | 
winners. The same principle applies to N\ | 
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FIRESTONE PUT THE FARM ON RUBBER %.. 











FARM 


JOURNAL 


OLITICAL conventions don’t always 

pan out the way they are “doped,” so 

it isn’t a strictly foregone cofclusion 
that the Republicans will choose as their 
candidate Governor Dewey of New York or 
Governor Bricker of Ohio, a few days hence. 
Nevertheless that’s the way it looks right 
now. 

What kind of President would either man 
make? What’s their stature? What would 
they do about agriculture? 

It seems reasonable that the best answers 
could come, not from campaign speeches, nor 
even from interviews, but from the record 
each man has made so far in his own state, 
as interpreted by farm leaders and farmers 
themselves. It would seem that farmers in 
Kansas or Oregon might profit by the views 
of farmers and farm people in New York 
and Ohio. 

On this principle, I have to report that 
the net of many talks with farm organization 
heads, deans of Agricultural Colleges, and 
as many farmers, is about as follows: 

New York’s recognized farm leaders are 
strong for Dewey because (1) he consults 
them, talks things over with them, and then 
(2) gives them the responsibility of work- 
ing out their own recommendations. 

As H. E. Babcock, farmer and Grange 
League Federation executive at Ithaca, put 
it: “My respect for Dewey is based on his 
appreciation of the ability of individuals and 
local units of government to handle their 
own problems.” Dewey has declared, too, 
that he would “go to any length to protect 
the integrity of the family-farm unit.” 

In Ohio, Governor Bricker’s steadfast op- 
position to federal farm agencies often was 


x JULY. 





By Ray Anderson 


cited, as well as his financial record. As 
Ben B. Bromley of McComb, president of 
the National Livestock Producers Associa- 
tion, put it: “Bricker opposes AAA because 
he believes it is political. ~“He always has 
been favorable to agricultural legislation in 
the state, and he has safeguarded state funds 
from politicians who wanted to break into 
the treasury. He created a surplus out of a 
terrible deficit.” 

Bricker’s unyielding disapproval of AAA, 
however, has made other farm leaders in 
Ohio scrooch a little, particularly those con- 
nected with the Farm Bureau. 

That organization originally was an active 
AAA sponsor, and still maintains that the 
framework should be retained in case it is 
needed again. That doesn’t seem to matter 
to Bricker. He says AAA efficiency has 
been ruined by- its political aspects, and 
there he stands, regardless of the reaction of 
the Farm Bureau or anybody else. 

So much for a quick view. Let’s have a 
closer look at each man. 


New York’s Pay-As-You-Go 
New York’s operating farmers generally 
approve Dewey because the state has been 
managed in the last eighteen months the way 
they must handle a farm to be successful. In 
the words of Herman Agle, vegetable grower 
near Eden, “he doesn’t spend more than he 
takes in.” They’d like to see some of that 

kind of management in Washington. 
Three main achievements have impressed 
New York farmers since Dewey became gov- 


I944 *& 


ernor in January, 1943. Each is an ac- 
complishment of the State Emergency Food 
Commission, created by the governor in 
March a year ago. 

First was the handling of the livestock 
feed shortage last year. Many farmers, 
especially those in the Corn Belt, have not 
forgotten the teapot tempest during the 
1943 governors’ conference at Columbus, 
Ohio, when, baited by Schricker of Indiana, 
Dewey heatedly advocated “the immediate 
killing of those little pigs which are com- 
peting with our cows for corn.” 

The feed situation in New York and other 
north-east states really was tight at that time. 
E. S. Foster, secretary of the New York 
State Conference Board of Farm Organiza- 
tions, Ithaca, told Farm Journal that New 
York farmers “squeaked through the 1943-44 
feeding season” mainly because the gover- 
nor’s Emergency Food Commission engi- 
neered the shipping in of grain (2,500,000 
tons) from Canada to take the place of the 
usual supply of corn shut off by the federal 
government’s unwise price-freezing policy.” 

Second was the way the governor’s Com- 
mission met the truck and tractor fuel short- 
age. The Commission got the facts through 
surveys supervised by county agricultural 
agents, put those facts before the Petroleum 
Administration for War, and obtained diver- 
sion of tractor fuel where it was needed 
and when it was needed. 

Even New York farmers who may vote for 
Roosevelt give Dewey credit for keeping the 
trucks and tractors running. 

Third was the way the Commission over- 
came the farm labor shortage in 1943. It got 

(Continued on page 56) 
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WHEN THE FLAG GOES BY 


HE 169TH FOURTH OF JULY will find Americans, as did the 
great day in 1776, in the midst of war for national existence. 
Now, as then, the most every citizen can do is not too much. 


On Europe’s Western Front the American fighters, farm boys and 
city boys side by side, are giving their lives in hand-to-hand struggle 
with the desperate German military machine. They are joined in the 
most tremendous invasion effort of all history. Now, of all times, the 
nation demands that we understand each other’s problems in behalf 


of effort and unity. 


At home farm people have backed the preparations, and now back 
the fighting that is ahead, with their utmost effort. Confronted by both 
necessary and needless problems, undaunted farmers and their wives 
and families, tirelessly through the long days, have produced abund- 
antly the food for war. There will be no shame in rural America for 
failure in effort. 


In this great hour of test it could be wished that all the city workers 
might share as much satisfaction for having worked a full day every 


day. 


Hundreds of thousands of such city workers, who look back over 
these three years during which farmers have made so patriotic a record, 
must be humiliated to think of the days lost in strikes, and the pro- 
duction lost that cannot be replaced. The planes and guns that were 
not made on those missing day? will never kill Germans or Japs. But 
their absence from the invasion front must not be blamed entirely on 


the laborer. 


City workers have frequently been herded and forced into unions 
not of their own choosing. They have to join, or get no job. They 
have been pushed around by government agencies as numerous as 
those which have interfered with agriculture. Their actions have been 
governed by a War Labor Board made up of one-third of labor leaders, 
one-third of unsympathetic industrial reactionaries, and one-third of 
administration stooges. Sometimes uprooted and moved to new areas, 
their lives and bodies have been under control of administration powers. 


Pay envelopes and wage scales have been two different things. His 
wages determined by bureaucratic fiat, the worker takes home on 
Saturday night about two-thirds of what he thinks he is getting, after 
the deductions for taxes, union dues, and other items. 


The government is openly trying to drive him and all his fellows 
into the left wing of the C.1I.0., in which Sidney Hillman and the 
Communists steadily preach hatred and dissension. 


Allowance must be made, too, for the fact that in the cities are a 
large share of our newer citizens, and many who are still aliens, who 
have never had full opportunity to absorb American Heas, ideals and 


customs. 


Now the city worker in the C.1.0. finds his wages assessed for politi- 
cal contributions without his approval. Government has driven him 
into unions, and through compulsory “‘maintenance of membership” 
contracts employers are forced to make the deductions or fire the 


worker. 


These are some of the problems the masses of city workers have had 
to face, however strong their desire to aid our fighting men. As patri- 
otic as anyone else, the harassed city laborer lacks the advantages and 
independence of farmers. He has less chance to think. With govern- 
ment control of radio and movie propaganda, and with misleading 
headlines in the city press, he has had too little chance to know the 
true seriousness of the war. Why should he believe the war.is serious 
when he sees saloons open eighteen hours a day, the stores filled 
with non-essential goods, and black markets offering him gas and 
tires at profiteering prices? 

Rural America, working its best on the farms and at war tasks, 
stands solidly for victory and for restoration of the American way of 
life. Not with scorn but with sympathy it may well regard the less 
fortunate fellows in the great cities who are forced into strikes and 
decreasing productivity during the period of their country’s greatest 


need. 


It may be that rural America will have also the task of saving the 
city worker from his organization and political tormentors, so that he, 
too, may hold up his head when the flag goes by. 
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Goings-on in 


WASHINGTON 





Washington, Monday, June 12 


SSURED that the opening of the West- 
ern Front on the Normandy beaches 
is off to a good start, the Capital 

has quickly turned its attention back to 
home-front problems. 

Congress still hopes to recess next week- 
end—eve of the Republican National Con- 
vention—until Labor Day, subject to im- 
mediate recall by its leaders if emergency 
arises. But such hopes are fading. 

Thus all post-war and other pending legis- 
lation appears postponed until fall, and you 
may be reasonably sure that means until 
after November 7. 


é 
THE POLITICAL news is mixed. Congress- 


men received something of a cold chill at 
the defeat of three members in the primaries 
during the last month, evidently because of 
concentrated pressure by the C.I.O. Political 
Action and its sockful of money. Evidently 
the labor crowd still carries a punch, at least 
in some sections. 

On the other hand, New Dealers were 
shocked, Republicans elated, by a clean-cut 
G.O.P.* victory on D-Day in a New York 
district, Democratic since 1902. Reports 
here are that the issue was straight-out— 
“4th term or no 4th term.” 


THE BIG political news, however, comes 
from the Deep South. Not in 90 years, and 
maybe longer, have four states threatened to 
have their electors in the electoral college 
bolt the heads of the party ticket, if the party 
platform does not suit them. But that is 
exactly what South Carolina, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi and Texas are threatening. 

The issue at the root of this, of course, is 
“white supremacy” in the South. Its causes 
trace back to northern Democratic support 
of negro demands, like abolition of state poll 
taxes by federal law, but the explosion is 
touched off by the recent Supreme Court de- 
cision banning the “white primary” in Texas. 

Obviously, the rioters do not expect to 
block Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination, but the 
Democratic platform writers are in an ex- 
ceedingly hot spot. What will happen if the 
platform does not meet southern views re- 
mains to be seen. Observers here do not 
think the electors would quite dare bolt Mr. 
Roosevelt if he receives a popular majority, 
but they might easily ditch Mr. Wallace. 


PAUL McNUTT’S new manpower control 

program, supposed to be effective July Ist, 

does not touch farm labor. It sounded pretty 
(Continued on page 60) 
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reedom 


MORTG 


By Robert Cruise McManus 


O MAN who ever bought a farm from 

A. T. Logan at Fort Atkinson, Wis- 

consin, has lost it. He can’t very well 
fail, and the reason is that only half the hog 
ind cow money, high prices or low, go on 
the purchase contract. 

Logan has been making farm owners out 
‘f tenants for twenty-six years. His plan sur- 

ved without a single casualty during the 
collapse in land values after 1920, and the 
tobogganing of commodity prices in the 30's. 
80% of his clients are now their own land 
lords, with the rest approaching the goal. 

Logan is not a government hand-out artist, 
1 bureaucrat nor an eccentric millionaire. 
He’s a white-haired, cigar-chewing, small- 
businessman, who makes his own living run- 
ning this new-fangled-old-fangled real estate 
proposition. 

Half a century ago he was a farm boy him- 
self, and never since has he had more than 
one foot off the land. Throughout his life he 
has seen foreclosures, evictions and tragedy 
come to many friends, and the spectacle 
never ceased to make him suffer. 

“Savages have their own homes and so do 
inimals,” he told himself, “but civilized men 
ire the only living creatures who are con- 
tantly being deprived of their homes.” 

So he decided to do something about it. 
The result was the “Loganway Plan.” 

“Loganway” rests unshakably on four pil- 
lars 1) Sound farms; (2) Sound families; 

}) Sound farming; (4) Sound finance. A 

sound farm,” as Logan learned from ex- 
perience. is one whose soil, pasture, cropland 
ind buildings will return a respectable in- 
come a farm family. He never buys a 
farm without completely checking its physical 


quipment and soil. 

After he’s purchased a particular prop- 
rty, Logan picks from his list a family that 
e thinks will be able to handle it. 

The first requisite is that husband and 


wife prove their ability to pull together. 
Logan will have nothing to do with folks 
who can’t manage their domestic affairs. 
They must also provide their own equip- 
ment and livestock. Sometimes he requires 


wn payment of 10% to 20%. Some- 
times he takes a chattel mortgage on the ap- 


plicant’s personal property. 
Then comes the signing of the lease by 


= 


1e applicant agrees to operate accord- 
ing to the Loganway plan. This provides 
that he will maintain a specified number of 


1 hogs; grow all his feed, except con- 


COWS and 

centra ; join a dairy herd improvement 
issociation if asked: get rid of any cow 
which can’t make 245 pounds of butterfat a 


I ind sell no hogs under 200 pounds. 






Russell Matson, left, talking with A. T. Logan, whose novel purchase plan 
will make Matson a farm-owner without ever having to carry a mortgage. 


The number of cows and hogs specified by 
Logan is determined by the capacity of the 
land to support them. He estimates this 
capacity by checking over the local crop 
production figures for the past thirty years, 
and choosing the poorest ten-year average 
during that time. Thus, the land must pro- 
duce only at a minimum to feed the number 
of animals specified. 

Now for the financial arrangements: 

The applicant agrees to turn over half the 
money from his milk and hogs only. He 
has no mortgage payments to meet, nor any 
taxes, insurance or bill for interest. Logan 
takes care of these out of his share of the 
proceeds, figuring interest at 5%. Whether 
a farmer has a good year or bad, his pay- 
ments are still only half the milk and hog 
income. There is no way of putting him off 
the farm, except for failure to live up to his 
agreement. When his total payments, minus 
taxes, insurance and interest, equal the pur- 
chase price originally agreed upon, the farm 
is his, free and clear. 

One hundred and twenty-one farmers in 
Jefferson county and thereabouts have be- 
come their own landlords—an average of 
about eleven years per man—since the 
Loganway method first went into operation. 
Thirty-two more are headed for ownership. 
The first man to prove out was one who had 
already failed on his own place, and was 
about to lose it through foreclosure. Logan 
bought it and gave him another chance. 

Things have turned out this way because 
the plan is calculated on conservative yields 


and low average prices. 


The Case of Fred Potts 

Take the story of a tenant we will call 
Fred Potts. 

Potts moved onto a 110-acre place in 
March, 1942. He had 26 cows and 2 sows. 
He agreed to produce 6379 Ibs. of butterfat 
per year. At an estimated average price 
of 45 cents per lb. this would total $2866.50. 
His pig quota was to be eighteen a year. 
If sold at an average of $7 per cwt., weigh- 
ing 200 Ibs., they would bring $252 per year. 


This would add up to a gross milk and 
hog income of $3318.50, which would mean 
$1559.25 for Potts and $1559.25 for Logan. 
It was also calculated that Potts would pick 
up an additional $1120 from sales of cattle, 
calves, poultry, eggs, fruit and other income. 
This would be all his, and would give him 
a total of $2479 with which to run his farm 
and take care of his family, over and above 
his payment on the farm. 

According to this reckoning, he would 
have owned the place in twelve years and 
three months. But—although milk income 
had been calculated on rock bottom prices, 
Potts got into the Grade A Chicago market. 
Both hog production and prices received 
were far above estimates. 

At the end of the first twenty-two months, 
Potts was $2500 ahead in payments. 


Any Bugs in the Plan? 

Isn’t there anything wrong with this 
Loganway proposition? 

A prospective purchaser asked Logan's 
clients this question before he signed up. 
Here are some of their answers: 

“It is the only safe way I know of for 
a poor man to purchase a farm and posi 
tively pay for it.” 

“It is practically the same as renting a 
farm on halves, only the half you pay out 
goes for your own farm.” 

“We are free to operate as we like, so 
long as we keep a certain amount of live 
stock. We can keep more but not less.” 

“I am my own boss.” 

Remember, though, that this plan is no 
different from any other in one respect: a 
family mustn't pay more for a farm than 
its earnings justify. As always, if you pay too 
much you work too long to pay out. And to 
be successful, the plan must be in the hands 
of men—-both on the land and in the renting 


ofice—-who know good farming from bad. ° 


A. T. Logan and his Wisconsin clients 
are that kind of people. There are plenty 
more like them throughout the country, who 
might find the Loganway method the best 


way to buy and pay for a farm. 


I 
i 
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FARM TOPICS IN SEASON 


CARCE as labor is, and hard sil to 
vet machinery and equipment, every 


w farmer should ask himself as he goes 


thout his work: 


Is this the simplest and mo cient 
vay of doing this job? Or is there some 
ther way than the way | have always done 
t. that would use my time and machinery 
to better advantage?” Like the fervent etter 


ial prayer of a righteous man, thinking ol 
this kind availeth much. 

Want a sample of what we mean? Well, 
farmers who are members of the Northwest 
lowa Farm Business Association produced 
almost twice as much meat last year as they 
ised to, and they did it without using any 
nore land, with litthe additional equipment 
ind with less labor. 
heir labor-saving 
practices included 
elf-feeding with big 
feeders, use of auto 
natic waterers in feed 
ne lots and on pas 
ibe, tise ol traw 
heds, adaptation of 
buildings to new uses 
old horse barns for 
hogs, ete.), shifting 
oe production earlier 
wo otater to avoid con- 
fliet of swine work 
vith spring seeding 
lime, and so on. Some 
armers fed steers in 
winter when other 
work is less pressing, 
ome fed steers on 
pasture to save labor 
in haying. 


Keep away from 
Trees and fences 
When a thunderstorm 


(Commences. 


@. Observance of Phe- wes. wiewel véiis 
nothiazine Week re- 
cently by Kentucky 
-heepmen shows how 
qnickly research can 
vet into action when it produces something 
“ood. !t was only five years ago that the 
lt. S. Bureau of Animal Industry announced 
the new drug, phenothiazine. Only a few 
pounds were available then. Now the drug 
is being recommended by agricultural col 
leges all over the country for ridding sheep 
(and other animals) of worms. Output of 
phenothiazine now amounts to three million 
pounds a year. Sheep use most of it. It’s 
effective against six kinds of sheep worms 


Keep on using the sprayer and hoe. 
Just liking vegetables won't make ’em grow. 


@ Quick method for quack grass eradica- 
tion comes from upper Michigan. High 
points in the method follow: 

Graze the quack, then cut early for hay. 
In July or early August, after quack hay is 
cut, go over the field three times with field 
cultivator, teeth set shallow at first and 
deeper each time over. Work crosswise one 
time, lengthwise the next. 

\ week or two later (or when the field is 


enish from roots taking hold), go over the 
da couple of times in opposite directions, 
ittle deeper than before. Whenever the 


ld greens up, go over it again a couple of 


mes. Keep at it until fall. Idea is to tear 
he roots out, let them start growing, then 


hem out again. Potatoes can be planted 


he field the following spring. 
lf you don't have a field cultivator, plow 
juack shallow after cutting hay, then use a 
harrow or spring-tooth harrow to cut 
nd tear the quack roots. 
@ One thing you must remember about 
fertilizer. Leave it in the can or box of your 
fertilizer distributor (after finishing a job) 
ind it will become damp, form lumps, cause 
rusting of machinery. Time to remember 





Calvert reminds us vividly of a job that used to 
Patience and persistence were cardinal virtues, but they were not always enough in teaching a calf 


to drink. We can be thankful for calf meals and nipple pails in these busy days. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO: 


Can. 

Fish. 

Cut weeds. 

Keep eggs cool. 

Use your “bean.’ 

Read about Iceland. 

Sharpen the hatchet. 

Harvest ripe tobacco. 

Junk that rusty milk can. 

Stake tall-growing flowers. 

Oil the refrigerator motor. 

Put ammonia on bee stings. 

Treat stunted pigs for worms. 

Ask Aunt Alice to come for a week. 

Feed calcium arsenate to boll weevils. 

Overhaul silage cutter, get silo ready. 

Plant sweet corn for fall roasting ears. 

Avoid poison ivy. Three leaves, remem- 
ber. 

Quit tightening nuts on moving ma- 
chinery. 

Replace worn plunger leather in your 
water system pump. 

Train roasting ears to bite corn ear- 
worms, or else give each ear a squirt 
of ether and oil—whichever is easier. 


, 


take a man’s measure. 


this is now—not next fall or spring. Other- 
wise, when you go to use the rig again the 
machinery is likely to jam, the pins may 
break in bevel gears of the feeding mecha- 
nism, the feeder shaft may shear off, or the 
gears may be stripped or broken. Grif Me- 
Kay sums it all up in two lines as follows: 


Fertilizer lejt in the distributor can 
Will bring cuss words from a righteous man. 


q@ Easy way to prune black raspberries and 
blackberries is to pinch off the tender tops 
of new shoots when plants are about two 
feet high. Makes better plants, too. Red 
raspberries don’t need heading back. 

@. Strawberry growers ought to get ac- 
juainted with Sudan 
grass. It makes swell 
mulch, Sew it in July, 
cut it just before it 
goes to seed, let it 
stand in shocks till 
needed in late fall or 
early winter. 


Wind from. the west 
Dries hay best. 


@ Most barn fires are 
caused by lightning. 
Lightning rods, prop- 
erly put up and 
grounded, protect 
barns from lightning. 
Metal hay tracks 
should be grounded 
by connecting both 
ends to well-grounded 
rods. Ground the 
metal barn roof, too. 
¢ Use that old tooth- 
brush a few days 
longer if you will, or 
let the squeaking gate 
hinge wait till you’re 
not so busy, but don’t 
neglect the air cleaner 


rawing by Walter W. Calvert 


on your tractor. lt 
should be cleaned as 
often as two or three 
times a day when a tractor is working under 
dirty conditions. A few minutes a day spent 
in taking care of this job will add a great 
deal to the life of your tractor. 

@ Weeds are most obliging. They'll grow 
even when your crops stand still. Time to 
kill some of the worst ones is before they 
produce seeds. 


For a nickel the kilowatt 
Hoists 10 tons of hay; and that’s a lot. 


@. Needs Repeating Department: For best 
results in combining, grain needs to be riper 
than for cutting with a binder. Hence we 
repeat the advice of a Wisconsin farmer to 
“wait until you are sure the grain is ripe, 
then go fishing for three days, and _ start 
combining when you get back.” 

@ Green Hand Department: Tell the town 
boy not to unsnap the lines or loosen the 
neckyoke straps until after he has unhooked 
the traces when unhitching horses. 

@ Colts handled and broken to halter now 
will be less trouble next winter. 
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Photo; USDA Soul Conservation Service 


Deep ponds furnish livestock water, 


WHERE YOU WANT IT 


WHEN YOU WANT IT 


By Carroll P. Streeter 


) PREVENT a flood you just keep so 
much water from ever getting to the 
river,’ says W. C. “Bill” Etheridge, 
head of the farm crops department at the 
University of Missouri. “That’s just plain 
country thinking.” 
And how do you think he proposes to do 
it? With two, three or a_ half-dozen good 


deep ponds on every upland farm. He wants 


900,000 of them in Missouri alone—in addi- 
tion, of course, to such better-known soil- 
saving methods as terracing, contouring. 


dams across gullies, keeping ground covered, 
and woodlots strategically placed. 

Missouri farmers have already built 25,000 
of these In addition to anything such 
flood control, they 


farm, 


ponds. 
ponds may do toward 
livestock water all 
if possible to rotate stock from one 
Some- 


provide over the 
making 
field to another, the same as crops. 
limes they irrigate gardens, and they pro- 
vide fishing and swimming for thousands of 
farm families. 

Any farmer who has slope enough to his 
hold water, can 


land, and whose soil will 


idea. 


Ponds, Not Puddles 


realize is that not 


use the 


The first thing to 
every puddle is a pond. Ten years ago many 
a so-called pond was a nuisance—a shallow, 
scummy, stinking, mosquito-breeding place. 
Livestock waded in it, muddying the water 
and leaving it full of parasites. 

The University of Missouri 
that, thanks to its agricultural 
particularly Marion W. Clark. Here is the 
kind of ponds that Etheridge and Clark and 
the Missouri Conservation Commission are 


is changing 
engineers, 


protect 
Wide sod spillways, with concrete aprons at drop-offs, carry excess water. 





soil, help prevent floods. 


build: 
1. They are deep (8 to 16 feet) and are 


suggesting that Missouri farmers 
small in area (usually 4 to % acre). This 
keeps down seepage and evaporation. Often 
such a pond never goes down more than two 
feet, even in a dry year, and it never dries up. 

2. The sides are properly sloped—and the 
earth dam across the bottom is built to speci- 
fications. 

3. Livestock is fenced out. Clean water 
from this protected supply is piped through 
the pond bank to one or more tanks below 
the pond. Oftentimes they are located where 
fields join, or corner. 


Stored Up the Hill 

1. The ponds are located high enough up 
the hill to allow piping the water to places 
where it can be used. “We still have to 
fight the man who thinks the place for a 
pond is at the bottom of the hill or at the 
lower end of a gully,” Clark says. Some 
farmers pipe water downhill to the barn and 
even to the house (for everything but drink- 
ing water). Why drill a well, they say, when 
rain-water will do? 

5. The area drained by any one pond is 
strictly limited—usually to 12 acres or so. 
Instead of making ponds bigger you have 
more of them. That way you can get by 
with grass spillways instead of expensive con- 
crete ones, or you can empty into a terrace. 
You do not drain water from the next farm 
or from a highway traveled by livestock 
trucks, and thus you help prevent diseases 
and parasites. 

These grass _ spillways, 
well-sodded inclines, often 
emptying in from both sides, located, if pos- 


incidentally, are 
with terraces 






sible, so they need never be crossed in farm 
ing the land, and wide enough to cut for hay 

6. The water drained into the ponds comes 
only from clean meadow or pasture, or from 
terraced land with good grass outlets. No 
silt washes in. 

7. The edges of the pond are planted to 
trees, shrubs and aquatic plants, to protect 
the banks from wave action, to furnish food 
for fish and wild fowl, and to make more. 
pleasant recreation spots. The Missouri Con 
servation Commission furnishes planting ma 
terial at cost (400 trees and shrubs for $2) 
and stocks the ponds free with such fish as 
bluegill, sunfish, catfish, crappies and black 
Farm boys in Missouri no longer need 
‘crick.” There’s plenty 


bass. 
to hunt up a river or 
of swimming and fishing right on the farm 

Consider the benefit of livestock wate 
How often farmers leave pastures in 


‘ 


alone. 
one place for twenty years or more, just be 
cause a creek or a well gives them water 
there! The old pastures get weedy and full 

But not on Missouri’s ponded 
around 


of parasites. 
farms. With two to eight 
the farm, farmers can pasture livestock al 


ponds 


most anywhere. That puts grass, and manure, 
all over the place. And it means enough pas 
ture so the stock can’t eat it bare by August. 


No More Hauling Water 
“There’s never a year,” says Bill Etheridge, 
“when farmers in some parts of Missouri 
don’t have to haul water. Sometimes, as in 
1936, they have had to ship it from the near 
est river by tank car. Too many of them 
have been depending on the ‘branch.’ Ponds 

can give them both water and feed.” 
How big, and how many, ponds does a 














MEV ae 


helps 
with a ‘tough job! 


Feeding Uncle Sam’s big family 
of fighters and workers, plus a 
host of friends and neighbors, is 
a tough job! But not too tough 
for the American farmer ! He con- 
tinues to set production records 
—and break them! 


Planet Jr. is doing what it can to 
make the job easier by producing 
all the Planet Jr. Tractors and Im- 
plements authorized under war 
limitations. 


This famous line includes Garden 
Tractors and attachments along 
with specialized Planting, Fertiliz- 
ing, and Tillage Tools. Planet Jr 
makes the grower's job easier on 
the large farm or small garden 
ploc—whether the job is done by 
hand, horse, or tractor. Send for 
the Planet Jr. Tractor Catalog. 
Also Planet Jr. Implement Catalog. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
3437 N. 5th Sc., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


Planet Jr. 


FARM AND GARDEN TOOLS 














BILTRITE 


Rubber Heels 


WILL NOT SLIP «+ WEAR LONGER 
x At Leading Shoe Rebuilders Everywhere * 
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WORK AND MONEY— BOTH! 


HAS EVERY FAMILY in your neighborhood been asked to buy War 


Bonds? The Fifth War Loan Campaign is starting. Farmers have done 


nobly in the previous campaigns. 


Bond Organizations have not been complete enough to reach along every 
road. Why not volunteer your patriotic services toward seeing that your 
community is completely visited? Buying Bonds is not enough if anyone 
is overlooked. Your local newspaper or bank will doubtless be able to 
tell whether your aid is needed. This is one more way to make America 
strong, and to help the men in uniform in France and on every front. 


There are fighting men from every road; they ought to be supported by 


| 
| 
| Bond buyers on every road. 


In a few areas, I am told, the County 


Graham Patterson, Publisher 








farmer need? The University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri, has an excellent free 
bulletin, “Farm Ponds in Missouri, Circular 
182,” which answers that question, and shows 
in detail how to build good ponds. Send for 
it. Marion Clark, author, says this: 
“Livestock on an average farm—the equiv- 
takes 60.000 gallons of 


water a year. Since half the water will seep 


ilent of 65 cows 


away or evaporate, plan for 120,000 gallons. 
You can get this in a pond 73 feet in diam- 
eter at the spillway level, eight feet deep. 
ind with banks sloped to give a 25-foot 
jiameter at the bottom. Such a pond costs 


from $50 to $200. 


Farmers and Floods 
Not many weeks ago rivers of the Mid 
west flooded hundreds of thousands of good 
farm lands, tore up levees, washed away 
roads, carried off small bridges. Damage was 
estimated at fifty million dollars in Missouri 


iione. 
Yet, says the U. S. Soil Conservation Serv- 
in any such flood the loss trom soil 
ion is four times, and from fertility loss 


x times, the damage done by the river. 
Most of the damage is done before the water 
ever gets to the river. 

“What we have to learn.” says Bill Eth- 


“is that -farmers must team up with 
y 


eridge, 
river engineers or we'|l never lick the Hoods. 
It's a two-handed job 
‘Dams can’t do it alone. 
<ilt. When a dam is half full of mud it can’t 


hold more than a half-dam full of water. 


They fill up with 


Chat’s why we have been building bigger and 
higher levees in a hopeless contest, until now 
some of our rivers, flowing between levees, 
are actually above the surrounding country- 
side. Power dams are the most futile of all 
for flood control—-they’re already full of 
water before the flood comes. 

“Now if a big dam will hold back flood 
waters, why won't a lot of little ones? The 
500,000 big farm ponds we want in Missouri 
would hold six to eight times as much water 


as the Bagnell dam on the Osage River 


the biggest in our state.” 

Yes, the ponds would hold a lot, but it 
is the grass they would produce, through 
livestock farming, that would be the real 
flood control. It controls erosion, too. 

Careful measurements on three fields at 


a federal experiment station at LaCrosse, 


Wisconsin, showed that on land cropped con- 


tinuously to corn the top seven inches of soil 
would wash away in just eleven years. On a 
field planted to corn, barley and clover, in 
rotation, it would take 40 years to lose these 
seven inches, but on blue-grass it would take 
13.000 years. At this rate there would be no 
svil loss from the blue-grass fields at all, for 
the grass would build new top seil as fast 
as it would be lost. 

Grass makes a spongy surface, that soaks 
up rain. Loose, plowed soil on a slope fairly 
melts away. It accounts for a sizeable volume 
of the flood water. “From 10% to 30% of a 
muddy river in flood is nothing but the farms 
going by,” says Marion Clark. 

With the end of the war we can do some- 
thing important with this idea. The govern- 
ment will have great quantities of dirt 
moving machinery, which it could make 
available to pond-building contractors. We 
will also have a lot of farm and small-town 
boys back from the war, mechanically trained 
and looking for employment. 

‘If we went at pond-building on an assem 
bly-line principle we could cut the cost of a 
quarter-acre to half-acre pond to $75,” Eth- 
eridge says. 

“Given time enough many farmers would 
build such ponds themselves, but time is 
short and delay is costly. Our soil is wash- 
ing away at an alarming rate. Once it’s gone 
to the Gulf we can’t bring it back. What 
we need is ponds—and all the other means 
of soil conservation—on 75% to 90% of our 
farms right now. 


This Money Comes Back 


That means federal aid. And why not? 
Water arising in one state may flood another. 
Our soil is a public concern, too. Everybody 
depends on it. We have spent two billion 
dollars building dams, just for flood protec 
tion. Why not spend a fraction of tha! 
amount, not only to prevent floods but to 
protect the soil, and actually to improve it? 
Unlike our expenditure for dams, this money 
would come back to us, and it wouldn’t take 
long.” 

Senator Clark of Missouri has introduced 
a flood control bill which authorizes appro- 
priations for soil conservation as well as 
dam-building. Whether or not this bill ever 
passes, we may be about to make a start 
toward keeping the water back on our hill- 
sides where we can use it. And not only the 


water, but the farms themselves. 
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The Plow Master Will Turn It Faster- 
To Help You Grow More in ’44 





ahs," aa 67. 
HIS year, when more acres must produce ... when the 
whole tempo of farming must be speeded up . . . when 


you must get the job done... and hurry on to other pressing 
tasks ... this is the year to ask your Oliver dealer about the 
Oliver Plow Master and about Raydex—the plow bottom with 
a factory machined point so inexpensive it can be thrown away 
when dull. 


Built with fewer wearing parts, the Oliver Plow Master 
will last far longer, and do a better all-around job than the 
ordinary plow. Its bases of Raydex—acclaimed the first 
fundamental improvement in the steel plow since 1868— 
assure as much as 20% lighter draft, lay the furrow slice 
over in looser condition, and cover and scour better in a 
wider range of soils. Its Raydex points are replaceable, last 
as long as the conventional steel share, yet cost no more 
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than the sharpening of an old-fashioned share. Here, indeed, 
is a time saver as well as a money saver. 


As those sharp, gleaming Raydex bases slice through the 
soil behind an Oliver 60 or 70 tractor . . . easily, smoothly 

. . and the fresh-turned furrows billow out in your wake, 
faster than you've ever plowed before, you'll understand 
why the Plow Master . . . strong and simply constructed . . 
short coupled .. . light in draft . . . is one of the most efficient 
implements on thousands of American farms. 


You'll probably be able to own an Oliver Plow Master— 
if you get your order in at once. And if you need replace- 
ment parts, better order them now and avoid waiting when 
you should be in the field. Oliver Farm Equipment Company, 
400 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





Disc, Spring Tooth and 
Spike Tooth Harrows— 





STURDY—-THE OTHER WORD' 











1 and 2 Row 
Corn Planters 


FOR OLIVER 

















This job takes skill and experience 





The business of farming calls for special skills that take years to learn. 

And the electric business is the same way. The man who handles hot 
lines at the top of a pole — or runs a big turbine in the powerhouse — 
grows up with his job — and likes it. 

There’s no short-cut to this kind of experience. You either have it or 
you don’t. And the business-managed light and power companies have 
plenty of it in the farm field. They’ve been building farm lines for many 
years. They did a lot of the early development work which showed how 
many farm chores electricity could handle faster and cheaper. 

What’s more, these electric companies know that good service is good 
business. You can count on them for sound construction and careful 
maintenance, for attractive sliding-scale prices, for full responsibility right 
around the clock and the calendar. When storms, fires and floods strike, 


your service must be protected and restored, whatever the cost to us. 


That’s the way you want it. And so do we. 


154 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


*% Names on request from this magazine. 


DON’T WASTE ELECTRICITY JUST BECAUSE IT ISN’T RATIONED! 
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RIPE ONLY e ee | spent many years in 
the coyote country of southwest Nebraska, 
and can assure you they never bite into 
green melons. Don't know how they tell. 
\lso I never saw one eaten in the patch. 
Ilow they get them into an adjoining corn- 
field, | don’t know. Maybe carry, maybe 
roll, but they do it. 

Newton, Kansas’ Mrs. A. M. Benjamin 


ALTERNATIVES e e@ @ Complaining and 
whining, with no constructive alternative to 
present policies, will get Republicans no 
where. 
Vorris, Ill. Mrs. J. Chally 
Republicans suggest an alternative: a 
new administration interested only in 
winning the war and rescuing the Amer- 


ican citizen from an overbearing govern- 
ment; but to New Dealers that alterna- 


tive is not “constructive.” The New Deal 
idea of something constructive is for all 
critics to dry up.—Ed. 


CROWS e ee To prevent crows from tak- 


ing up young corn, place corn in a bucket, 
sprinkle with kerosene, and mix thoroughly. 
Let stand a few hours before planting. This 
will not hurt the germination of the corn, 
and the crows after taking up a few grains 
will go away and not come hack. 

Alzada, Montana Mrs. Ruth Thompson 


HICK HOUR e e @ Why does the Farm 
and Home Hour “new and improved” radio 
program feel that it has to give us this forced 
gaiety, synthetic “hick” atmosphere, and bad 
grammar? ‘They used to treat listeners with 
more respect. [ am sure that many like my- 
self, born and brought up on farms, who 
have listened to the program for years, find 
it nowadays something of a pain. 


Baltimore, Md. Mrs. John V. Gordon 


CO-OP RESEARCH eee A big farmers’ 
purchasing co-operative operating in_ five 
southeastern states has a crew of researchers 
steadily employed on feeds, seeds, fertilizer. 
ete. The resulting benefits of their work go 
to as many of the 150,000 members as care 
to avail themselves of it. 

Isn’t it possible that the example of this 
co-op points the way for other lines of busi- 
ness, without asking a government or state 
hand-out, with its onerous rules, regulations, 
etc.? 


RFD, North East, Md. J. H. Tullis 
ARITHMETIC e e e Roosevelt could lose 


Wisconsin and any five other states he car- 
ried in 1940 and still be elected. 


| Ford City, Pa. E. E. Keeler 


| YES, SUGAR AND SHOES e e e The 


picture of the Dial family [April 1944 issue, 
page 26]—what have they been doing about 
sugar for the table, cooking and canning? 
Marshfield, Oregon Mrs. Jessie Gilfillan 
Correction: the Dial family did use 
their sugar stamps and shoe stamps. 
Caption should have read: “They have 
yet to use a food ration stamp.”—Ed. 


No. 1 HOSS-SENSE e e @ Enclosed please 
find my renewal for the Farm Journal, which, 
in my humble opinion, is all civilization’s 
Number 1] medium of hoss-sense, brass-tacks, 
and fundamental education. 


Fall River, Mass. Thomas N. Ashton 











HE artist with his paints and brushes 
‘Ee capture most of the eye-appeal 
of Kellogg's Corn Flakes. But it takes a 
bowl and a spoon and an appetite to cap- 
ture their taste appeal. 


Millions of people know what a tasty, 
tempting breakfast they make—swimming 
in cool milk, with ripe red strawberries 
tumbled over them. 


What many of them are not aware of 
is how important they are as food. 





What the Artist Couldnt Paint 


For the ingenuity of the folks at Battle 
Creek has been able to make every crisp 
flake the equal of the whole, ripe grain 
in nearly all che protective food elements 
declared essential to human diets. 


That's a good thing to remember next 
time you get breakfast for your family. 
You don’t need a nutrition course to know 
Corn Flakes are mighty good for them. 
They're America’s most popular break- 
fast cereal. 


The Grains are Great foods — #4 Kellogg 








GASOLINE POWERS THE ATTACK...DON'T WASTE A DROP! 


usion, old man, 
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x08 a had the oil changed | 
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display this sign PENNZOIL FARM OILS AND LUBRICANTS 


Pennzoil Motor Oil + B. T. & T. Oil » Gear Lubricants 


Tracter Chassis Lubricants + Pennzoil Diesel Oils 
Member Penn. Grade Crade Oil Ase’n. Permit No. 2 


> 








*Hegistered ‘Trade-Mark 





PENNZOIL GIVES YOUR ENGINE AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 
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IT’S AN IDEA! 


These Three Gadgets Are 
Home-made and Handy 





J. Johnson believes a heavy gate needs a strong 
latch. He made this one of scrap for use on his 
Nez Percé county, Idaho ranch. He used one inch 
pipe, with a coil spring to hold the latch in position 
when the gate is closed. Wear on the hole in the 
gate post is prevented by a metal face-plate. 


ee eee. lw 








A Nebraska farmer rigged up this gadget last 
summer in his dairy barn to keep himself cool 
while milking. He used an old auto fan powered 
by electricity which he says really did the job. 





Otte Zeiger, St. Joseph county, Indiana, buys a 
lot of corn for his dairy cattle. To make unloading 
easier for the haulers he built this elevator. Corn 
is pushed from the trucks into the hopper and then 
conveyed to the.barn loft. From there it goes “down- 
stairs” to the grinding department when it is needed. 











POST-WAR PROBLEM 


THAT DEMANDS YOUR ATTENTION TODAY ! 


Suow HIGH CAN 
A TRUCK JUMP? 


Not high enough to clear 
barriers like: conflicting 
weight laws in adjacent 
states ...length and height 
laws that block whole sec- 
tions of U. S. highways... 
multiple taxes, horse- 
power fees, mileage taxes 
. . . thousands of useless 
forms and regulations. 








Production Goes Down, Prices Go Up, Material and Manpower are Wasted 
Every Time Trucks are Blocked by These Useless State Barriers , 


YET SUCH LAWS STILL REMAIN Somewhere along the line trucks 


ON MOST STATUTE BOOKS transport 98% of all farm produce. 
— — _ Manufacturing, too, is literally 


ADs AND NAVY heads saw that geared to highway transportation. 
State barriers are a serious Interrupt trucking, and you upset 
threat to the war effort. As a result, | America’s entire economic structure. 
some of the hampering State laws 
have been suspended for the dura- 





















Now is the time to end punitive 





Shou d Know . tion. But—ONLY for the duration. restrictions once and for all . + 90 

oe in OD They're still on the be books. ——— that when peace comes there will be 

com upon a no breakdown in the nation’s high- 
That can cause havoc afterthe war. = way transportation system. 


Remember, practically everything + * * 


you eat, wear, or use comes to you Send for new booklet, “Smash the 
all or part of the way by truck. Bottlenecks.” Tells what you can do 


What hampers trucks hurts you. to belp. 


rue AMERICAN TRUCKING wouste: | 


OEE ies VOCUS ASSOUATIONS WAbNGTOM © 













EVERY MILE FREIGHT TRUCKS ROLL BRINGS VICTORY CLOSER 


She NEW 
1CEZCWOO 


‘Tipe 





A Pipe from America 
Jor Americans — and 
very light in weight! 


Found! deep in the Great Smoky 
Mountains, an uncharted virgin for- 
est of great old pipe burl—and from 
it comes Breezewood, a pipe aston- 
ishingly light in weight, amazingly 
sweet-smoking! An American pipe, 
made from American burls— 
Breezewood is a nationwide success 
with pipe smokers everywhere! Buy 
one at your dealer’s. enjoy this sweet- 
smoking pipe—today! 





No wonder they were astonished! They all guessed 
too high! Actually the astounding new Breezewood 
pipe weighs, on an average, less than 1 \/, ounces. 


Free your Hands for Other Tasks 
The new Breezewood pipe is so light, it’s 
pleasant to keep it in your mouth. Breeze- 
wood doesn’t fatigue you whenever your 
hands are busy. 

The Breezewood Pipe Co., 630 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 20, N.Y. 





| 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS IN 





Farm MANAGEMENT 





This power-operated manure loader can load a spreader in three to five minutes. 


eae manure has long been one of 


the most back-breaking and _ time-con- 


| suming jobs on the livestock or dairy farm. 


| 
| 


R. N. Miller, Washington State College’s 
agricultural engineer, figured there should be 
some easier way to do the job. 

The photo above shows the power-operated 
manure loader Miller has designed. It can 
load a spreader in three to five minutes. It 
is built almost entirely of scrap materials, 
and costs between $50 and $60 to build. The 
tractor’s power take-off operates an old car 
transmission which controls the bucket at- 
tachment. 

A rugged rack is built over the tractor, 


| and two %” cables are used with two sheave 


| be well braced for heavy loads. 


blocks to raise the bucket. The bucket itself 
is built of four pieces of “4,” steel, with 
teeth made of old car axles. 

Uprights which support the sheaves should 
Old car 


| frames are about as cheap as anything and 


are commonly used. It is essential that the 
loader be built strong and rugged. Plans for 
constructing are available from Washington 


| State College, Pullman, Washington. 


When Grass Beats Corn 


Another job about the farm that’s tough 
on the back is shoveling corn. G. J. Mueller 
found that out long ago. He wound up cattle 
feeding operations on his Wabaunsee county, 


| Kansas, farm this past winter, determined to 


“sive my shovel to the scrap drive. From 
now on I am selling off on grass.” Here’s 


why: 

Mueller had bought 56 heifer calves in 
October 1942, wintered them on roughage 
and pastured them in the summer of 1943. 
At the end of the summer, 30 head were sold 
off the grass at $95 each for a net profit of 
$19.90. The others were fed corn, cottonseed 
meal and hay for 75 days, and made a profit 
of only $7.60°a head. Shoveling corn actu- 
ally cost Mueller money, as well as work. 

A. E. Stuewe, another feeder, found his 


‘cost per 100 pounds of gain was only $4.24 


on bluestem, whereas it was $15.65 in the 
feedlot. It should be remembered, of course, 
that bluestem is unusually fine grass. 

Ed Gustafson, who farms in Buena. Vista 
county, Iowa, also is “agin” the shovel. He 
built a self-feeder on the side of his double 
corncrib-granary, which fills by gravity from 
the adjoining storage bins. When the storage 
bin runs low, ear corn (from the corn crib 
on the opposite side) is elevated to the 
sheller by an electric motor, and lowered by 
spout into the storage bin. The shovel stays 
on the hook. 

All feeding operations (cattle, hogs and 
poultry) are done within 90 feet of the grain 
storage, grinding and mixing facilities. 


Single Grain Dairy Feeding 


Mixing feed can be a time-consuming jol 
too. The feed scarcity has taken care of 
this “problem” in some sections, but if your 
dairy cows get as much good quality hay and 
silage as they like, it doesn’t matter much 
whether they get just one grain or a mixture 
of grain and concentrates. 

At least that’s what is indicated by experi- 
ments at the Mandan, North Dakota; Han- 
nibal, Missouri; and Woodward, Oklahoma, 
experiment stations recently. 

At each station two groups of four cows 
each were fed unlimited quantities of alfalfa 
hay and silage throughout 365-day lactation 
periods. One group got a single grain— 
barley, corn, or kafir; the other got a mix- 
ture of four to six grains, grain by-products 
and high-protein concentrates. 

The cows with the single grain had better 
breeding records, gained more weight, pro- 
duced 95% as much butterfat, and did it 
slightly cheaper than the cows on mixed 
rations, 

Ohio and Wisconsin state experiment sta- 
tions report similar results. Ohio research- 
ers found cows produced well on a grain ra- 
tion of corn only, plus alfalfa hay. Corn and 
oats with choice legume hay were used in 
the Wisconsin trials. 











GOOD DISTRIBUTION means nation-wide convenience for Plymouth owners . . . the availability, 
nearby to anywhere, of a great dealer service organization, equipped with the parts, the 
special tools, the service experience required to keep your car going at its best. Today, with 
Plymouth production devoted solely to war materials, Plymouth dealers are a mighty asset... 


aiding great pre-war Plymouths to outlast the war. * PLYMOUTH Division of Chrysler Corporation. 
BUY WAR SOC Si osc ES HAVE AND T 0 HOLD 











You Can’t Fool 
The Farmer 


FOR generations Red Cedar Shin- 
gle roofs have given the farmer 
outstanding service at low cost, 
coupled with minimum repairs. 
Shingle grades, guaranteed under 
the CERTIGRADE inspection 
label, give you exactly the grade 
you pay for. 


Send for EXTENSION BUL- 
LETIN NO. 540 on farm build- 
ings. Address— 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 


Seattle 1, U. S. A. or Vancouver, Canada 








"A New Room All 
Your Own, Bill’ 


ee mothers are plan- 
ning better postwar living. 
New bedrooms, recreation rooms, 
modernized kitchens and baths. 
How about that room for your 
home? It can be yours, quickly 
and at low cost, with wonder- 
working Upson Panels—available 
after Victory. Anyone handy with 
tools can apply them. Plan with 
our new 16-page booklet full of 
exciting sketches and photographs. 
Sent free. Use coupon below. 


UPSON PANELS 


STRONG-BILT + KUVER-KRAK 
OUBL-THIK FIBRE TILE 





THE UPSON COMPANY 
188 Upson Point, Lockport, New York 


Send me your FREE Booklet—“‘How to Remodel 


Interiors for Pleasure—for Utility. 
Name ; 
Address — 
City State 
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This concrete-lined 
proved an efficient, labor-saving way of 
preserving feed on the H. E. Lunsford 
dairy farm, in Wright county, Missouri 
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trench silo has 





Stretching The Feed 


| CONCRETE-LINED 
| TRENCH SILOS 


If you are think- 
ing about build- 
ing “some kind 


| of a silo” this year, consider the trend toward 
| concrete-lined trench silos. The cost runs less 


than half that of a permanent, upright silo 


| of the same capacity. Cement is one of the 


few readily available building materials 
today. 

The walls of the trench are plastered with 
a two- to three-inch layer of concrete, spread 
on hog fencing tacked to the bare earth with 
spikes, or stiff wires bent to form long 


| staples. The concrete walls go on in two 
| layers, the first just thick enough to cover 


the fencing. A single thick layer is used on 
the floor. 

Either a hinged roof or the usual layer 
of soil seeded to small grain will make a 
satisfactory cover. 

Locate the silo near the barns. The con- 
crete floor pictured above is connected to the 


| barn, and silage can be carted regardless of 


| weather. 
GRASS FOR “Don’t keep off the grass” 
PULLETS may seem a queer admo- 


nition, but that’s just 


| what poultry experts advise for your pullets. 


They say: keep them on grass, for it is not 
only an extremely economical feed, but is 
especially important now because of limited 
commercial concentrates. 

One of the best grasses of the lot is Ladino 
clover, a fast-growing plant that spreads by 
runners like a strawberry plant. It can be 
seeded either in spring with a grass mixture 
and an oat cover crop, or in late July or 
August without the cover crop. 

No green feed has been introduced on 
poultry farms in recent years that compares 
in palatability with Ladino clover. The leaves, 
blossoms and stems are all readily eaten by 
poultry, and the yield is tremendous with 
favorable moisture conditions and good soil. 

Ladino has been ‘grown in New England 
for about ten years, and in the last few years 
has been moving westward and to the south. 
It winter-kills no more than alfalfa. The 


greatest danger of losing a stand comes from 
too-close late-fall grazing. 


PROTEINS 
PLUS 


Virginia dairy specialists 
believe the  barn-curing 
method of handling hay 
will go a long way toward relieving the high 
protein concentrate shortage. It is estimated 
that a farmer with a herd of 30 cows may 
save as much as seven tons of high-protein 
feed each year, simply by using a hay dryer. 

The drying of partially-cured field hay is 
completed in the barn by forcing air through 
it. The apparatus consists of wooden ducts 
on the floor of the mow, through which air 
is forced by a motor-driven fan. 

This hay dryer was tested some years ago 
by engineers of the University of Tennessee 
and TVA. This method of barn-curing forage 
has also been tried in other states, and an 
excellent green, leafy hay of high protein 
content secured, regardless of weather. 

The cost of installing this curing layout 
varies with size of barn, of course. Those 
in Virginia, for example, range in cost from 
$75 for the smallest unit (18’ x 36’ mow, 
l-horse motor) to $450 for the largest (34’ x 
66’, 7%4-horse motor). Operating cost has 
run from 75c to $1.50 per ton. 


OATS FOR 
SWINE? 


Timely information for 
swine growers short on 
corn but long on oats 
comes from E. L. Quaife, Iowa State College 
feeding expert. 

Brood sows on good pasture, bred for fall 
farrow, will do very well on whole oats, 
either hand-fed or self-fed. Gilts farrowing 
their first litters might need an ear or two 
of corn a day. 

For growing and fattening hogs, Quaife 
believes, you get the greatest value of oats 
if fed in limited amounts, about one-fourth 
to one-half of the ration. However, if oats 
is the only grain available, best results may 
be had from grinding and soaking for 12 
hours, then feeding as a thick mash. Hogs 
do not much like whole oats or dry ground 
oats, and will not eat enough to make satis- 
factory gains; hence the soaking. 
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The world’s great music comes to life in your home on a G-E radio-phonograph 


A handsome cabinet in your home is 
the stage for the world’s greatest artists! 

On a General Electric radio-phono- 
graph, Ormandy, Toscanini, Kousse- 
vitzky conduct their magnificent 
orchestras whenever you and your 
family wish to hear them. 

Whenever you are ready, Lily Pons, 
Helen Jepson, Richard Crooks, Marian 
Anderson, Lawrence Tibbett will come 
and sing their glorious songs. 

And the day’s favorite dance tunes, 
and songs that never grow old are 
always at hand for your pleasure! 


Every General Electric radio is an electronic instrument 
The heart of every General Electric radio is the electronic tube. 
This tube is similar to electronic tubes used in G-E television 
equipment, and in G-E electronic apparatus that speeds war 
output in thousands of industrial plants across the continent. 


Every farm home should own a 
radio-phonograph. It is a part of good 
living. It guides the children in their 
musical education; entertains when 
friends are visiting; and offers inspira- 
tion or relaxation as you need it. 

And to all this, G-E radio-phono- 
graph adds the daily var‘ety of the 
radio — war news and stock reports, 
plays, comedies, musical shows, all the 
colorful round-the-dial entertainment. 
FREE: “YOUR COMING RADIO —as Forecast 
by General Electric’’—28 full-color pages of facts 


about the newest in radios, radio-phonographs, 
the self-charging portable with its own recharge- 


170-C3F 


able battery, and television! A post-card brings 
it free. Address Electronics Department, Gen 
eral Electric, Schenectady, New York. 


@ Tune in General Electric’s “The World Today” 
and hear the news from the men who see it 
happen, every evening except Sunday at 6:45 
E.W.T. over CBS network. On Sunday eyening 
listen to the G-E “All Girl Orchestra” at 10 
E.W.T. over NBC, 


@ Buy more War Bonds — and hold on to those 
you have 


RADIO «+ TELEVISION «+ ELECTRONICS 








GENERAL ¢3 ELECTRIC 
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“Won't that be a sight? You wait and see! Oh, Nat, 
you won’t know this room, it will be so beautiful.” 
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THE NEST E66 


By Robert P. Tristram Coffin 


HE man set the large, blue, glass ball 

exactly in the fingers of the white mar- 

ble hand at the center of the mantel. 
His hands were big ones, and the ball was 
thin glass. It was like handling a bubble. 
But Nathaniel Bigby held his breath as he 
did it, and he dropped the bright thing into 
the slender marble fingers true as a die. And 
he heaved a great sigh and stood back. 

That completed it. Standing in the center 
of the little room, Nathaniel looked around 
him proudly, and he smiled. The faded 
photograph of his mother smiled, too. 
Nathaniel was sure of it. 

That glass ball had been the hardest of 
all. It had taken Nathaniel five years, and 
he had hunted through a score of antique 
stores before he found it. It was one of those 
things men used to throw up to shoot at 
with shotguns, before clay pigeons came in. 
The women used to take them, when the 
men weren’t looking, and put them up on the 
parlor mantelpiece for looks. Nathaniel had 
to have one. And here it was. It was the 
last touch needed. The room was done. 

The floor was all covered over thick with 
Brussels carpet. It had pink roses in it. 
The worn places had been folded out of 
sight. It had cost only three dollars, the 
whole lot of it, in an old shop Nathaniel had 
stumbled on. Nathaniel’s fingers were still 
sore from tacking it down on the pine floor, 
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and he had an uncomfortable impression he 
might have swallowed one of the tacks, for 
he had held them in his mouth just as he 
remembered people doing in the old days. 
But the carpet was down, and it brightened 
up the room powerfully. 

There was the jigsaw  corner-bookcase, 
with twining morning-glories cut out of dark 
wood, holding a few gilt-edged books to- 
gether as they climbed to the top shelf. And 
on the top shelf was Bunker Hill Monument, 
made out of snowy seashells, topping off all 
the gilt and glory. 


Or TSIDE, through the 
low parlor windows, the old horse-chestnut’s 
leaves twinkled in the wind just as they used 
to do. Cows were lowing off in the distance. 
The good smell of plowed land came in on 
Nathaniel through the open front door. Dan- 
delions blazed in the grass, and the air was 
like honey. Nathaniel could almost hear his 
mother’s Barred Plymouth Rocks singing 
hard over the eggs they had just laid in the 
henhouse back by the barn. It was the kind 
of day that would have made them lay 
like sixty. All that sun and all that new 
grass! 

Maybe one of the Plymouth Rocks might 
have wormed her way under the wire fence 
and got out. She would be scratching in the 
narcissus bed, the apple of his mother’s eye. 
Nathaniel would have to run and catch the 
hen. She might lay out, and mother would 
be three cents out when she counted up her 





egg money for this month. No wonder she 
could be calling to him: 

“Nat! Nat!—Go chase that hen out of my 
flower-bed. She’s one of my best layers. Her 


” 


comb is red as fire! 


Nar was a boy again. He 
would snap out of his day-dreaming, run 
out the front door, and take after the hen. 
Sure enough, she was making the dirt fly 
around the narcissus, she was filling the air 
full of it. When she saw Nat coming, she 
knew his patched corduroys, and she made a 
bee-line for the lilac bush. Nat burrowed in 
after her with his hands among the heart- 
shaped leaves. 

He got the hen under her two wings and 
pulled her out. And just as he thought, she 
had a nest there, and a smooth brown egg 
was in it. Nat took it up. It was warm. 

“Oh, you found it, Nat! Smart boy!” 

Mother took the egg and put it into the 
big firkin. 

“That' evens out my third dozen. Nat, I 
don’t know what I’d do without you.” 

The hens of the farm were mother’s, just 
as all the bull calves were Nat’s. His mother 
had the whole care of them. She cleaned 
their house and white-washed it. She set 
the brooders and tended the chicks when 
they came along. 

But Nat helped his mother all he could, 
morning and night, before and after school. 
He pounded up crabs for the hens. Crabs 
were the secret of their laying so well. Their 
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Heroines...-U.S. A. 


Aiways on our dairy farms, women 
and girls have had plenty of 


chores to do...morning...night... 
seven days a week. But what they 
are doing mow would amaze you. 

Food is essential to the winning 
of the war,and among the most vital 
of foods are milk and the products 
of milk. In cheese, for example, 
important nutrients of milk are 
concentrated in flavorful form for 
shipment to our fighting men and 
fighting allies around the world. 

So the Government’s requirement 
of cheese this year is now set at 
nearly 450 million pounds. (More than 


KRAFT 


CHEESE 


the whole nation produced in 1918 
when the last war ended!) And over 
500 million more pounds of cheese 
are needed for you and other civil- 
ians to share. 

From America’s dairy farms, into 
the Armed Forces, have gone many 
sons, brothers, fathers. Stil] there is 
the daily job of caring for the cows, 
the task of harvesting feed to store 
against the winter's need. 

It means work, 4ard work over 
long hours. ..and calluses on the 
hands. Our hats are off to these 
heroines who unflinchingly fight on 
the United Nations’ food front! 


COMPANY 


A Division of National Dairy Products Corporation 








Because of the tremendous demand both 
military and civilian, you may not be able 
to get as much Kraft Cheese as you would 
like, or get your favorite varieties—Kraft 
American, ‘Old English” “Philadelphia” 
Brand Cream Cheese, Velveeta, and so 
on. But you may be sure, as always, 
that any cheese or cheese food which bears 
the Kraft name represents the very highest 
standard of quality. 
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“Butch ain't got the pene to hit dis kid — not since he seen him carry home 
eight Extra-Big-Paks o’ Wheaties.” 
—* ere oa 
' Seen the BIG new Wheaties pack- 
; NEW! BIGGER! age? The Extra-Big-Pak. Holds 


50% more Wheaties than the regular size. If you always 
buy cereal in the giant-size packages, here’s your chance 
to get acquainted with Wheaties. Millions enjoy ’em. We 
think you will too. Crunchy flakes of good whole wheat. Try 
Wheaties, “Breakfast of Champions”’ with milk and fruit. 


“Wheaties” and ‘Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade marks of GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Holds 50% more Wheat- 
EXTRA-BIG-PAK ies than the regular 
size package! Ask about the Extra-Big-Pak. 
Your grocer has it, or can get it for you. 
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farm was a salt-water one, and crabs pro- 
vided the hens with filling for their eggs, and 
the shells the filling was wrapped in. Nat 
loved to break the crabs’ claws with one 
blow of his oak club and parcel the pink 
meats out to the biddies. He liked to have 
them take the meat from his fingers. 

But the rooster never took anything from 
Nat’s fingers. He was too proud and too 
male. He stayed on the fringe of his family, 
warning his wives against the boy, and tell- 
ing them constantly in his proud cackling 
voice that he was really responsible for all 
the crabmeat they were getting, that Nat was 
under his orders. He stared arrogantly at 
Nat. He disliked him intensely, and was 
very jealous of him, as all males are apt 
to be of other males. 

The egg money was mother’s. It was her 
income. That was the law of the farm. 
Mother saved every cent she got from the 
fowls and eggs she sold. She put all her 
money in the Bristol pitcher on the top 
shelf of the kitchen cupboard. 


Moruer had an air of 
great mystery and excitement about her to- 
day. She didn’t want Nathaniel to go back 
to the parlor and his schoolbooks there yet. 

“Wait, Nat. I’ve got something to show 
you.” 

She moved up a kitchen chair and stood 
on it. She reached for her lustre pitcher. It 
was a deep, deep gold, and it had deer on 
it, raised up plump as life, running around 
its bulging sides, and behind the deer ran 
slim hounds. And every so often one of the 
hounds or one of the deer looked right out 
full-face through blue flowers with startled 
eyes. It was a thing that made Nat hold his 
breath whenever he looked at it. It was 
beautiful. 

His mother turned the pitcher out on the 
kitchen table with her hands all atremble. 
A heap of money covered the whole table. 
There were rolls of dollar bills, silver dollars, 
halves, quarters, dimes, nickels, and pennies 
galore. One silver dollar fell off the table 
and solemnly rolled across the floor to the 
door. Nat’s eyes were big as saucers. He 
sprang and picked the coin up. 

“Nat, just you count it up!” 

The woman helped the boy sort the money 
out into piles. Nat counted. It was one 
hundred and seventy-three dollars and eighty- 
nine cents. The boy’s knees were shaking. 
He had never seen so much money in one 
pile in all his life. 

His mother’s knees must have been shak- 
ing, too. Her voice was. 

“It’s my nest-egg, Nat. I’ve been saving it 
up four years. ... All that money!” 

“Gee, Ma! What you going to do with it?” 

The woman’s eyes got like the stars when 
it is coming on morning. Her voice was 
hardly more than a whisper. Nat had never 
known his mother to act so excited—she who 
was calm as the blue sky most of the time. 

“Come, Nat. Just you come and see!” 

She led her son into the parlor. It was 
a plain and clean little room. Nathaniel did 
most of his studying on the old broken-down 
sofa with the sagging springs. There was 
the melodeon mother played on Sunday 
nights. And the steel engraving of the child 
saved by the big Newfoundland dog. The 
three chairs were faded and worn ones. 

“Nat, I am going to put my egg money 
into this room. I am going to do this room 
over. You'll never know Jit. [I’m going 
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make it shine. Shine!” His mother’s words 
fell over one another, she spoke them so 
fast. 

“I’ve thought—thought about it for years. 
I've always had my heart set on a jigsaw 
bookcase. Just there. In that corner. And 
now I’m going to have one. And books on it, 
books with gilt on their backs. Gilt books. 
Gold books! For you to read. I’m going to 
have a set of horsehair chairs, too, and a 
sofa! With clusters of grapes on them. 
Pretty ones. Like Mrs. Wetherell’s. And 
there’s going to be Brussels carpet all over 
this bare old floor. And—you know what?” 

The boy shook his head solemnly. He was 
hushed by his mother’s rapture. 

“I’m going to have a Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment. All pretty shells, like Sarah Preble’s. 
And I am going to have one of those little 
marble hands holding a blue ball in its fin- 
gers right spang there on the mantelpiece. 
Won’t that be a sight? “You wait and see! 
Oh, Nat, you won't know this room, it will 
be so beautiful! I’m going to put my whole 
nest-egg into it!” 


His motHer was back to 
the sun. But Nat knew what was in her eyes. 
It was tears. That was why her voice scunded 
the way it did. Her hands were trembling 

ll over, like leaves. And that was a thing to 
see, because mother’s hands were so steady 

of the time, being big-jointed and 

d from working years in the henhouse. 

ws were lowing in the pasture. 

They Pesan SP sweet and far away. The 

s on the horse-chestnut were twinkling 

n the spring breeze. Nat’s eyes had some- 

thing in them all at once. Something that 

blinded him. It was a moment he knew for 

re he wovld always remember, no matter 
how old he grew. 

“Don’t tell anyone, Nat. I want to sur- 
prise your father.” His mother’s voice was 
steadying down again. “Don’t you tell him. 
Don’t breathe a word!” 

No, I won’t.” 

Nat had to go out of that place quick. He 
knew he had to. But he knew he ought to 
do something before he went. He was a 
hig-grown boy now. He couldn’t do what a 
little boy would. He touched his mother’s 
shoulder—just the barest touch. Then he 
turned around and ran. The woman turned 
around, with her hands out. But Nat just 
barely saw her turn so, as he went out 
through the door. 

The boy ran at first. Then he ran and 
walked the whole length of the upper pasture 
before he slowed down. Then he went slow, 
and did not notice at all where he was going. 
He walked slower and slower. And suddenly 
he came to, and knew he was late for the 
milking. It was dusk. The day was all but 
gone. He hurried back to the barnyard. 
The cows were all home and stanchioned up. 
They were chewing their cuds in a row. His 
father was nearly through with his milking. 
Nat was ashamed of himself. 

“Youre late, son. Want me to do your 
three?” 

“No, pa. Don’t you do my cows. I'll get 
my pail and do them in no time.” He ran 
and got the tin pail. 

It was just before supper when Nat broke 
the news. His father was leaning over the 
sink washing up in the basin. His mother 
was straining Nat’s milk through the cheese- 
cloth and pouring it out yellow into the 

(Continued on page 61) 
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This graphically illustrates how the heat range of spark ee is —— by the length of 
the firing end of the insulator shown in red. 


“SOME LIKE EM HOT 
SOME LIKE 'EM Cold” 


There are Champion Spark Plugs in types and sizes for every 
engine and every operating condition. Broadly speaking, the 
type Champion specified, for a given engine, has sufficient 
heat range due to its inbuilt Extra Range features to take care 
of even the extreme operating conditions that may be en- 
countered today. 

Slower speeds, shorter and less frequent trips do change the 
conditions under which the engine of your passenger car and 
truck operate, and sometimes a change from standard spark plug 


recommendations is indicated. 


In the case of your tractor, which, generally speaking, is 
being operated for longer periods and more frequently 


: than ever before, recommendation of the proper spark 
1 \ plug is made according to the fuel you use. When 
; using heavy fuels, such as distillate, a “Hot” type plug 

s” is necessary to burn away soot and carbon deposits. 

—— When using gasoline, which burns cleaner, hot 

+ oon plugs are not needed and “Cold” type spark plugs 
CHAR ey are recommended. 


In all cases consult and follow Champion 
size chart specifications. 





SPECIAL INFORMATION ON 
“POWER BOOSTER OVERHAULS” 


Wherever tractors are being converted by a “power booster 
overhaul” from heavy fuels to good regular gasoline, re- 
member that one of the absolute prerequisites of successful 
changeover is the installation of the colder type spark plugs. 
Champion size charts provide scientifically correct recom- 
mendations. 











Spark 
Plugs 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—BUY WAR BONDS 
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no extra cost! 


An electric fan in every tube! That's 
the effect you get when you use 
Mennen Menthol-iced Lather Shave. 
Costs more to make, but costs you no 
more than ordinary shave cream. 
You get refreshing COOLNESS at no 
extra cost! This plus feature has 
made Mennen Menthol-iced Lather 
the largest-selling shave cream of 
its kind. 
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Know your bugs in order to get the most 
from available bug-fighting materials, 


YOUR GARDEN 
AND MINE 


PLANNING Comes July, and the first 
AHEAD big job for the home gar- 

dener is to begin providing 
for the late summer and fall garden and 
the surplus to be stored for winter. Out- 
side the South it is generally the July work 
that makes the difference between a good 
and just an ordinary farm garden. 

Some time this month you may make 
your last planting of sweet corn. Planting 
early, medium and late hybrids will give 
a supply through September or until frost. 

Some late potatoes planted now may do 
better than the early spring crop, and won't 
begin to sprout in the cellar next February, 
as the early ones will do. Snap beans planted 
now will taste mighty good in the fall. 

July is a good time to clear off the ground 
where you’ve grown peas, onions, lettuce, 
beets, spinach or other crops now gone. 
Here you can make further sowings of car- 
rets and beets, or perhaps some Chinese 
celery cabbage, turnips and winter radishes. 

Like turnips? Here’s what an experienced 
mid-west turnip grower recently told the 
Garden Editor: “I used to follow the old 
adage of sowing the ‘twenty-fifth of July, 
wet or dry.’ But I’ve learned to forget this. 
Last year I made three smaller sowings. 
One was about July 15 to 20, another about 
the end of the month, and a third along 
in August. One of these is bound to hit it 
right. If all hit, I give some to the neighbors.” 


KEEP AFTER The second big job in 
THE BUGS! July is to fight the 
pests, especially the in- 
sects, This means keeping right after the 
bean beetles, cabbage worms, horn worms on 
the tomatoes, aphids on various things, and 
never letting up on the potatoes. Look out 
for late blight this year, anywhere from New 
England to Oregon, on your potatoes. 
Different sections have different insects 
and diseases, and the only safe way is to 
follow instructions in the garden pest con- 
trol circular of your own state agricultural 
college. This is especially important this 














st 
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year, with a limited supply of some of the 
important materials. 

Apply pesticides only as needed. If you 
dust or spray your cabbage or potatoes and 
the weather stays dry, this will last a con- 
siderable time. But just as soon as it rains 
again, or when new, unprotected growth 
appears, or you, find a new lot of insects 
appearing, it’s time to get busy again. 

When you apply materials, do it the right 
way. Mexican bean beetles, for instance, are 
found on the underside of the leaves, so 
dust underneath and upward. With many 
crops it is a good idea to dust upward; 
or do it upward and downward both. 

The best time to dust the home garden 
is in late evening when the air is still, so 
that the dust hangs in the air and settles 
back on the plants. 

Please don’t put on too much material. 
It isn’t necessary to coat the leaves so they 
look like pieces of chicken dipped in flour 
before going into the pan. If the air is still, 
1 slight puff of dust will put on plenty to 
kill insects or protect against diseases. 


GARDEN If you must water a 
PARAGRAPHS crop, never sprinkle, 

but pour or irrigate. 
Sprinkling spreads fungus diseases and aids 





e growth of disease. Also it may do more 
harm than good to the roots of the plants, 
because it doesn’t pentrate the ground and 
auses root growth too near the surface. 
Cultivating around or picking beans when 
leaves are wet spreads bean rust. 

Wait until tops have dried and fallen 
over before pulling your onion bulbs. Then 
let them dry out thoroughly. After the tops 
have entirely withered cut them off (about 
an inch above the bulb) with tinsnips or 
sheep shears. A gardener writes: “My prac- 

is to pick them up in shallow trays 
(after cutting the tops) and carry them to 
a well-ventilated shed, where I let them con- 
tinue curing until storing time come fall. 





PETER TUMBLEDOWN 








It was a sad day for the neighbors 
when they decided to pool their ma- 
chinery while the shortage of labor and 
machines lasts, and included Peter Tum- 
bledown. Not only does Peter seldom 
show up where he’s needed, but every 
time he has a chance at a machine he 
takes out bolts and whole parts to fix 
up his own implements. Peter seems to 
have religious scruples about keeping 
any machine under cover. 








for the vitals of your car 


Dodge ALL-FLUID DRIVE is proving, we 
believe, to be the greatest life preserver in 
the history of the motor car. It affords full 
shock absorbing protection between engine 
power and the entire running gear of the 
car. This cushioned protection, always pro- 
vided, is clearly illustrated in the much 
longer life of the tires, and in the relative 
freedom of the car’s mechanical parts from 


major mechanical repair. 





DUUGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


BACK THE ATTACK—BUY MORE THAN BEFORE 


REMEMBER TO DIAL YOUR CBS STATION THURSDAYS, 9 P.M., E.W.T. YOU'LL 
ENJOY MAJOR BOWES AND HIS AMATEURS 














Farm home before modernitation 


Above: 
Below: Same 
with plywood 


PLYWOOD for better 
Post-War FARM HOMES 


Whether you plan to modernize 
your present home or build a new 
home after the war—durable Doug- 
las fir plywood can serve you BET- 
TER. There's a type and grade 
especially for exterior walls, inter- 
ior walls, sheathing, sub-flooring 
and for concrete forms. Investigate 
plywood's many advantages. Write 
for interesting booklets on new 


home atter modern zation 


farm home construction. Dept. F-4. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 
Tacoma 2, Wash. 


Farm Buildings are War Equipment 
—Keep them Fit and Fighting! 








POULTRY 
LOSSES from 


LICE and 


Feather Mites 


Spread Black Leaf 40 on roosts according to direc- 
tions. Perching fowls cause fumes co rise due to 
warmth of the body. Lice and feather 
mites are killed by these fumes... 
Black Leaf 40 is easy and economi- 
cal to use ... Full directions with 
package. Try it! 

TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
CORP., Incorporated, Louisville 2, Ky. 














LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 
This 
Quick 


cnet QUNDUFN 


Remember Sunburn is a real burn and 
should be treated at once. For quick 
relief apply OIL-O-SOL, It soothes, 
cools and comforts, Used by thou- 
sands, This effective inhibitory anti- 
septic is also valuable in treating mos- 
quito,chigger and other non-venomous 
insect bites and minor injufies—cuts, 
scratches. Quickly helps relieve pain 
—combats infection. Only 50c at drug- 
gist’s. Mustsatisfy you or money back, 
1 Get Mosso’s OIL-O-SOL today. 


KILLS 


Toxite:::* 








Saree hed Guess thos tages Hons and similar 
house. pests. Use a common garden sprayer. One treat- 
Kills germs. ment usually lasts for months. ates 
FOR COLDS— Spray thick mist in pou e 
several ti aday and above birds at night. 
prevent Ask your dealer or WRITE 


TOXITE LABORATORIES, Box 4, Chestertown, Md. 








| semi-circle, opening on the south. A grove | 





| is moistened with milk or water. 
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FARM FLOCK 
Tt RKEY Turkey growers are more 
INSURANCE = and 


insurance, 





more interested in 


This is espe- 


ly true in the North Central states, where | 


November blizzards in the last four 
ears have taken heavy tolls of birds nearly 
ready for market. 

In the first 1943, the National 
Turkey Federation Underwriter’s Department 


season, 


of St. Paul, Minnesota covered over 2 million | 


poults under its co-operative insurance plan. 
The number of birds lost from all insurable 
causes was 85,319, and the amount paid for 
these losses was $134,151.45. 

The intent of the insurance is to refund to 
he has invested in the 


the owner the money 


property, not its market value. For example, 


the amount paid per turkey is graduated 
from 75c for day-old poults to $3 for mature 
birds. The market value may be as high as 
$6. 

Certain areas have higher risks, and pre- 
mium rates are adjusted accordingly. In 
general the North Central states have the 
highest premiums, Northeastern states next, 
and the Southern and Pacific Coast states 
the lowest. 

The chief risks in turkey-growing are 
brooder house fires, losses in getting poults 
adjusted to range, and blizzards and snow- 
storms. These have all been taken into ac- 
count in setting up the insurance co-op. A 
policyholde r is required to show that ade- 
quate protection for his birds is provided, or 
his policy will be canceled. For example, 
range shelters must be enclosed on the roof 
and on at least three sides. There must be | 


at least one foot of roost for each turkey in | 


the shelter. 

some growers arrange their shelters in a 
of trees serves as protection in time of 
storm, as do buildings. If neither are pres- 
ent, shelters are a “must.” 


FORCE Getting hens to eat enough 
FEEDING _ feed is the No. -1 job for 


high summer egg production. 
It’s easy in April and May, but becomes in- 
creasingly difficult as hot weather comes. 

One hundred Rhode Island Red hens that 
are laying 50 to 60% need to eat about 30 
pounds of feed a day. Leghorns can get by 
on two or three pounds less. 

One method of “coaxing” hens to eat 
more is lighting, that is, turning the lights 
on around 3 a.m., and letting them burn until 
daylight. This stimulates feed consumption 
wen it is cool. shree 40-watt bulbs with 
reflectors is the usual amount of light for a 
24’ x 24’ pen. The lights need to be well 
distributed in the house. Both feed and 
water must be on hand for the flock in the 
morning. 

Many poultry keepers like to feed about 
equal parts of grain and mash, but it can 
vary one way or the other. If the flock pre- 
fers more mash, let them have it; the im- 
portant thing is to get heavy feed consump- 
tion. Feeding tests have repeatedly shown it 
isn’t the proportion of grain and mash that 
counts, but rather the total amount. 

Consumption usually increases when mash 
Pelleted 
feeds are easy for hens to eat, and their use 
frequently helps. 





Rigger C. toys 
Retter 


wit 


Crops 


Kear. wo. 2.333.061 


INSECTICIDE 
Vegetables and Fruits 


1. Acts as a repellant. 

2. Controls sucking insects such as 
Aphids, Thrips, Lice, Mealy Bugs, Leaf Hop- 
pers and Red Bugs; and controls chewing 
insects such as many of the Beetles, Cater- 
pillars and Leaf Rollers. 

3. Controls Blight, Rust, Scale and other 
fungus diseases when used in combination 
with neutral copper. 

4. Contains enzymes and chlorophyl 
which stimulate plant growth and crop 
yield. 


° . 
Spraying or Dusting 
Unusually effective on potatoes, tobacco, 

citrus, and general vegetable crops. 
See your agent or write direct 
Agencies still open in some districts 
WOBURN CHEMICAL CORP, (N. J.) 
Harrison, N. J. 


KEEPS THEM GROWING! 











HARDY ORIENTAL 


POPPIES 


Flowers measure 8 ins. in 
diameter. Order now, 
Plants will be sent at the 
right time for fall plant- 
ing. The roots must be 
planted this fall to bloom 
next Spring and each year. 
Order early. 


All 8 BLOOMING IN : $2 
YOUR GARDEN, Postpaid s 
Beauty of Livermere—Very dark velvety red. 
La Patoma—Pure white (new). 
Delicata—Old rose pink, silky texture. 
Enfield Beauty —Beautiful salmon, maroon’ base. 
Wurtembergia—One of best tall growing,reds. 
Marigold —Golden-yellow, new. 
Sun-Glow—Salmon-orange, new. 
Negrilion—Vivid carmine. 
PLANTING DIRECTIONS INCLUDED 
THE FISCHER NURSERIES 





















Dept. J, EASTON, PA. (250 Acres) 
HA and Peppy ‘Pal’ 
GHA GARDEN TRACTORS 


e 1 to9 H.P. Circulars on request. War = 

limits productjon—We supply repairs (\\\Ges 

for all SHAW Tractors sold in our NY, 
ese aus, 


















40 years in business, 


BUILD YOUR OWN RIDING 
TRACTOR -“WAR HORSE” 


using old auto parts, powered by 2 H.P. 
or larger air-cooled engine; or walking type 
Garden Tractor % to 3 H.P. or convert 
truck or auto into Farm Tractor. Each with 
steel or rubber tires; will plow, 
cultivate. Plans for building, in 
few hours, any one of above, post- 
paid for $1.00 (state which 
wanted) or all 3 for $2.00. 
Money Back Guarantee! 


SHAW MFG.CO., 2607 Front St. 
Galesburg, Kansas 
668C North 4th St., Columbus,0O. 


} a 









No ration coupon. Price $3 de- 
livered. Check or Money Order. 
Wholesale prices to merchants 
in lots of 50 pairs or more. 


Southern Shoe Factory 
811 Candler Bidg., Desk A, Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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TALKIES 








The Hitler Gang Some war pictures sim- 
ply must be seen. This 
is one. Carefully, without hysterics, this 
Class A film tells of Hitler’s life, the fellow 
psychopaths and thugs who surround him. 
The whole Nazi conspiracy from the begin- 
ning, for the first time, in one piece. Highly 
recommended. (Paramount) 


Two Girls and a_ A rewarding musical, bet- 
Sailor ter - than - ordinary story 

plus an expert, rich show. 
June Allyson, Gloria De Haven, Van Johnson. 
Beautifully handled comedy parts by Jimmie 
Durante, Gracie Allen, Ben Blue. Fine music 
by Jose Iturbi, fourteen popular numbers by 
Harry James, Xavier Cugat, Lena Horne, 
many others. Good as they come. (M-G-M) 


A pipperoo crime-de- 
tective film in a field 
where there are too few good ones. Grown- 
up handling, tense dialog and action, an as- 
sured cast headed by Fred MacMurray, Bar- 
bara Stanwyck, Edward G. Robinson. An 
insurance murder, much like the Snyder-Gray 
case. Excellent of the type. (Paramount) 


Double Indemnity 


Fine production and en- 
thusiastic direction re- 
sult in a vibrant movie. Dynamic shipbuild- 
ing genius, guess who, comes into conflict 
with the established and easy-going. Well 
acted by Micheal O’Shea, Anne Shirley, Gene 
Lockhart. Think you'll like. (Republic) 


Man from Frisco 


Song of the Talkie debut of young Jane 
Open Road Powell, a grand new 14-year- 

old songbird who is bound to 
become popular. Richly participating are 
Bergen and McCarthy, W. C. Fields, Sammy 
Kaye. Several good new songs. Bang-up en- 
tertainment. (United Artists) 


Mixing the fantastic 
—a “Gremlin’— 
with the real is al- 
ways ticklish business. Simone Simon rents 
an apartment from a departing marine, not 
knowing his jolly habit of giving all his 
friends keys to the place. William Terry and 
James Ellison help. Odd, but on the whole 
amusing. (Monogram) 


Johnny Doesn’t Live 
Here Anymore 


Cecil De Mille 
spices up with typi- 
cal touches the true story of the Navy’s hero 
who led 13 wounded Americans through Japs 
in Java to rescue. Warships, planes, battles. 
Gary Cooper, Laraine Day, Signe Hasso, 
Carol Thurston. War side-light. (Paramount) 


Story of Dr. Wassell 


“Dr. Gillespie” puts 
up to his helpers 
ytwo tough cases, on the handling of which 
he will select his successor. Lionel Barry- 
Van Johnson, Keye Luke, Marilyn 
(M-G-M) 


Three Men in White 


more, 


Maxwell. Only fair. 


John Carradine and J. Carrol 
Naish are strong “heavy” ac- 
tors. But they aren’t hefty enough to lug 
along this poorly-written spy drama of Ger- 
man agents in San Francisco. Direction’s 
not good, either. No. (Producers) 


Waterfront 


“Chiller” addicts 
will remember Lon 
Chaney as the Egyptian rag doll who, hap- 
pi y, got burnt up in “The Mummy’s Tomb.” 
re 


The Mummy’s Ghost 


Joes he stay comfortably dead? Nope, he 
ippears in this poorish horror film. What 
a pity! (Universal) 


Charles F. Stevens 











Relun Jick 


TO THE LAND THEY LOVE 


Here’s to that loveliest of American girls, the army nurse who 
toils in the backwash of battle, handing out return tickets to 
the men who are doing our fighting all over the world—return 
tickets to life and happiness! 


Returning to the land they love is their constant dream—a 
dream that millions of Americans at home can help come true, 
by buying extra War Bonds, by giving fully of their time in 

essential war-work and of their blood for life-saving plasma. 


Greyhound has its share in this all-out, all-American job of 
getting our fighters home, with Victory won. That task consists 
in carrying a vast army of Americans to places and jobs they 
must reach if our men are to be well armed, well fed, supported 
to the utmost of our strength. 


One day, not too distant, Greyhound’s special pride will be in re- 
turning our fighting men and women from debarkation ports to 
the yery gates of their farms. Let’s all work to speed that day! 


Give a fighter a Return Ticket 
to Life—and the Land He Loves 


—by regularly giving blood to the American 
Red Cross. Get in touch with the nearest 
Blood Donor Center, today. 














GREYHOUND 








A tired woman rests. Her hours on the farm and in her kitchen 
are long and demanding. Some worthy war effort takes the rest 
of her waking time. So, her sleep must be sound! And it is! For 
she sleeps on a Beautyrest mattress. If you own a Beautyrest, 
you’re lucky. You have a mattress with 837 individually 
pocketed coils, a sag-proof border, busy little ventilators that 
keep it clean and fresh! Cherish it, for we don’t know when 
you can buy another. (Simmons plants are roof-deep in war 
production.) If you need a new mattress now, we recommend 





WHITE KNIGHT. It’s the mattress-within-a-mattress—plump, 
durable, and comfortable—with layer upon layer of fine, re- 
silient cotton! A real Simmons buy at $39.50. NEWS!—the 
government has permitted us to make a limited quantity of 
Beautyrest Box Springs at $39.50 each—the ideal box spring 
to use with your new White Knight, or any mattress! 


BEAUTYREST- The World’s Most Comfortable Mattress! 


P. S. pid YOU BUY AN EXTRA WAR BOND THIS WEEK? 
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By Seth CZ. Ammngd 


§ F YOU have a man in the service, you 
§ are doubtless wondering: 
a \ hen will he come home? 

Will the war change him much? 

What can we do for him when he does 
come home? 

Nobody can answer that first one. We 
know it won’t be soon for a great many boys; 
but we know, too, that some will be home 
temporarily, on furloughs; others will be 
coming home for good with medical dis- 
Eventually we'll all be welcoming, 
or helping to welcome, some boy back. 

To get the answers to the last two ques- 
tions, we went from army generals to army 
and navy chaplains, from psychiatrists to 
morale officers, from chief petty officers to 

bs and privates. Our final stop was Yank 
1agazine, the army weekly. 

Almost all of those who gave opinions 
vere veterans of overseas duty; many of 
them had seen rugged combat duty. Each 
had his own answers to our questions. But 


charges. 


certain answers we heard over and over. 

‘The question is not, ‘Is he going to be 

different,’ said one soldier solemnly. “It’s 

is he going to be different? Nobody can 

wer that one for you, because it'll depend 

on the guy, and the kind of service he has 
seen, 

Whether the boy has been in battle or 
not, he’s sure to have known physical dis- 
comfort, fear, loneliness, boredom, uncer- 
tainty, misery of being away from those he 
loves, the threat of death, apprehension lest 
he prove a coward, possibility of permanent 
Whoever he is, he’s going to have 
some difficulty getting acquainted again. 

You hear a lot of conversation ahout what 
the boys miss most in army-navy life—milk, 
fresh eggs, the corner drug store, pretty girls 
in crisp, fresh dresses, a car to drive. Our 
soldiers confirmed that list, and added others. 
One sergeant’s great relief in returning from 
combat duty was finding a permanency. 
“Everything is so temporary in camp. You 
lean against a wall and it turns out to be 
canvas. There aren’t any doors that really 
close—just tent flaps.” 


injury. 


Will Your Service Man 
Be Changed? What 


Can You Do For Him? 





When the boys get down to fundamentals, 
there are some other things they want badly, 
too, and need just as badly. 

Peace and quiet seem to top the list. “For 
Pete’s sake, no family reunions, no neigh- 
borhood gatherings,” we were told fervently 
on all sides. “And no questions!” a chief 
petty officer just back from the Pacific put in. 
“Just leave a guy alone a little bit. If he 
wants to talk, he will—but in his own time. 
And if he does talk, don’t relay it to every- 
body. Respect it as a confidence.” 


Let Wife Meet Him First 


The married soldier would like to meet 
his wife some place where they can be to- 
gether for a few days before he meets the 
whole family. This was recommended and 
approved by every married man we talked to. 

No pampering! All he wanted, one young 
veteran told us, was to be treated like an 
adult member of the family. “Be glad to see 
him, of course,” he added. But what he wants 
most is to take his natural place in the fam- 
ily. “Well, there’s one bit of pampering he'd 
appreciate,” an older navy man amended. 
“He doesn’t want to have to settle any im- 
portant problems the minute he arrives.” 

To find things just as they were when he 
left is another poignant desire we heard 
about from each uniformed man. Especially 
his room; he doesn’t want that changed very 
much from what it used to be. An Army 
officer had this to add: “Soldiers have grown 
used to orderliness and neatness, and they 
like it. It contributes to peace of mind.” 

Little things will be important—like table- 
cloths, upholstered chairs, not having to wait 
in line for “chow,” home-cooked food, a 
bathroom, flowers on the table. 

A talk with some chaplains just back from 
overseas duty brought up additional ideas— 
ideas a boy doesn’t talk about so much, but 
which may affect his satisfaction with home, 
too. He has traveled far and wide. Pro- 
vincial thinking on the part of us at home 
may very well irritate him. 

Boys in combat may have found for the 
first time a real, practical religion that gives 


























Photo; Victor Keppler 


them something to live by. Narrow, denomi- 
national concepts of religion will not interest 
some of those men. “In short,” one of the 
chaplains said, “the boy who’s been away 
from home may be a whole lot smarter when 
you see him next.” 

But is there anything we at home can be 
doing right this minute about his homecom- 
ing? There appear to be a couple of things: 

(1) Write letters, And more letters. “But 
good letters,” one morale officer pleaded. 
Your every word doubles in importance for 
every hundred miles it travels. 

(2) Keep informed. The saddest cry of 
all is of the combat soldier when he returns: 
“People just don’t seem to understand what 
it’s like. They have no conception!” Read 
newspaper reports, authentic books; see 
news reels like “The Memphis Belle,” or 
“Tarawa Battle.” 

The man who has been injured is going to 
have an even tougher come-back to make. 
Even so, the rules aren’t so different for 
helping him. He will receive the best medi- 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Vv says Ann Delafield, whose 





posture 


AUTY . 
be OTHES 









BOOK UPON HEAD, you walk upstairs lifting 
with your chest, pulling hips under, tummy in. 
Coming down, keep a straight spine from the 
back of your neck down, bending your knees 
deeply, crossing one foot in front of the other 
each time. No leaning forward from the waist. 





























THE MORE NOISE, the less charm, says Ann 
Delafield. Quiet assurance draws favorable at- 
tention, which is the kind you want. Take it slow 
and easy. Wear smooth clothes, the kind that 
understate. Pause briefly in the, doorway to get 
your bearings; then enter quietly and at ease. 


Courses in “Success” have 


helped over 100,000 women 


Drawings by Burris 
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F YOU'RE already everything you ever wanted to be, 

if you're tops from tip to toe, you don’t need any 
help—and you're mighty lucky. But if you’re anything less 
than perfect, sit in on our new series of sessions on what 
it takes to be ‘a smoothie. This is the first, but each 
month we'll take on a new problem. Come along? 

Good posture can do more for your poise and your 
looks than any other one thing, so we are starting with 
that. As our authority on the do’s and don’ts we picked 
Ann Delafield of the Richard Hudnut, Salon in New York 
City. Her theories on beauty and charm have helped 
more than 100,000 girls and women the country over. 
She works her pupils hard, and demands rigid devotion 
to her rules, but she gets results. , 

Below, we have pictured some sound principles of good 
posture. Practice them every day. With them come real 
grace and poise. From them you learn to make the most 
of your figure while sitting, standing, walking. When 
you have done these things, you will have gone a long 
way toward being “nice to come home to.” 








LIKE THAT our authority says “No” to cross- 
ing your legs when you sit. It isn’t just that 
it doesn’t look pretty. It does sad things to 
the shape of your thighs. Beware. Tuck 
your hips under and out of sight. They will 
look smaller, so will you. Sit without a sag. 


DON‘T 


YOUR HANDS should be serene and love- 
ly, not busy and fidgety. They can't be if 
you are playing with your necklace, twist- 
ing your hair, biting your fingernails, fuss- 
ing with your belt. Keep them still most of 
the time. It gives an Impression of poise. 








THIS ONE'S HARD. Getting out of a car grace- 
fully takes a real body balance. Bend knees 
deeply as you step down, cross one foot chead 
of the other. Meanwhile, and this is hardest, you 
are keeping your hips tucked discreetly under 
and out of sight. Practice will make you perfect, 











DO YOU LEAN? Or do you pose, one toe near 
the other foot, head tilted coquettishly? Don't! 
For real beauty, stand straight and tall at all 
times. A book on your head does more to per- 
fect your figure than any general exercise. 
Keep spine straight, chin in and your chest high, 


Se 
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favorite Recipes for 


By Miriam Williams 


ORAGING for wild fruits can be fun, 

especially if the occasion is a family 

picnic. Then, too, there will be another 
big winter dividend if you capture some of 
this fruity goodness into jams and jellies. 

Such delicacies as wild strawberry pre- 
serves, beach plum jelly, and wild grape 
butter are top-drawer company specials. 
They bring the fanciest prices in city mar- 
kets, and many a country woman has made 
pin-money by marketing the fruits that “just 
grow wild,” or by making the unusual her 
specialty. 

When we asked for readers’ recipes for 
wild or unusual fruits in our Food News for 
April, our Farm Kitchen mail bulged with 
replies. They came from 30 states, with sug- 
gestions for preserving 40 different fruits, 
and several unusual vegetables. Recipes for 
ground cherries, garden huckleberries and 
vine peaches were in the lead. 

Many of the recipes are the handed-down- 
from-grandmother sort, reflecting the pioneer 
spirit of the homesteader who made use of 
what grew wild, or went without. Others 
came from readers who live near wooded 
country where wild fruits abound. 

There is Mrs. Roy Voss of Missouri, for 
example. “Beginning in April with the first 
wild mushrooms,” she says, “I run the gamut 
of the seasons: pokeweed greens, sheep-sorrel 
pies and sauce, wild strawberries. I have 
jars and jars of big dewberries, black and 
sweet, blackberriers, raspberries, elderberries, 
mulberries, gooseberries. Before sugar ra- 
tioning, we made delicious jelly from wild 
grapes, cherries, plums and red haws, and 
preserves from the little yellow-husk tomatoes 
that grow wild. 

“I remember the grove of wild crab-apple 
trees on our old homestead, clustered along 
a brook as if they liked having their feet 
pleasantly moist. Mother used to make de- 
licious pickles from them, but if the cows 
found them first, it was too bad for our 
pickles (also for the cows).” 

In examining the recipes, it was plain to 
see that certain rules were almost universal. 
For example, the favorite ground cherry pre- 
serves called for sliced lemon, while rules 
for using garden huckleberries usually said, 
“parboil with % tsp. soda,” and added the 
warning that the huckleberries must be very 
ripe, almost black. 

Some of the more unusual “unusuals” were 
hawthorn jelly (also called thorn apple or 
red haw), shegp or wool sorrel jelly, sumac 
jelly, sand 4 conserve, buffalo berry cat- 


sup, muskmelon butter, muscadine preserves. 
Strictly regional (West Coast and South) 


are recipes for using kumquats, guavas, 
loquats, prickly pears, manzanita berries, 


persimmons, and paw-paws. And here are 


some of the recipes: 


Ground cherries belong to the nightshade 
family, the same as tomatoes. They are a 
tomato-like berry enclosed in a calyx which 
husks off. They were known to the Spanish 
as tomatoes del campa, “wild tomatoes.” 

Lemon or other citrus fruit improves the 
flavor. A good full bushel in the husk will 
make about 12 quarts canned. 


Ground Cherry Pie 

1 pt. hulled ground | tbisp. quick-cooking 

cherries tapioca 
V/, c. white sugar Vy lemon, juice and 
Yc. brown sugar grated rind 
| tblsp. butter 

Combine, bake between 2 crusts. Makes 
an 8-inch pie.—Mrs. E. S. Miller, Ohio 


The vine peach, sometimes called a vege- 
table melon, is very prolific, and bushels can 
be grown from a few vines. Pick fruit early 
in the morning and can the same day. 


Vine Peach Preserves 

Peel, halve, remove seeds, cut and weigh 
fruit. Weigh an equal amount of sugar, 
sprinkle over fruit and let stand over night. 
Pour off juice into kettle and let it come to 
a boil. Then add fruit and cook. To each 
quart of fruit allow one small lemon sliced 
thin, and cook with fruit until fruit is clear. 
Pack fruit into jars. Boil syrup a few min- 
utes to thicken, skim and pour over fruit. 
—Mrs. James F. Seott, Ohio 


Ripe Blackberry Jelly 
3 c. blackberry juice 4 c. sugar 

| box powdered fruit pectin 
Grind and crush thoroughly about 2 quarts 
fully ripe berries (not “black cap” rasp- 
berries, but blackberries). Place fruit in 
jelly bag and squeeze out juice. Add small 
amount of water to pulp and squeeze again 
if 3 cups are not obtained. Measure juice 
and place over hot-test fire. Add fruit pec- 
tin, mix well, and continue stirring until 
mixture comes to hard boil. At once pour in 
sugar, stirring constantly. Continue stirring, 
bring to full rolling boil, boil hard % min- 
ute. Remove from fire, skim, pour paraffin. 
—Mrs. Albert Henn, Wisconsin 

(Continued on page 48) 
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. The First 
365 Days are 
the Hardest ! 














A baby needs lots of care that first 
year. Especially in wartime, with 
doctors scarce and epidemics more 
likely. One precaution you can take is 
to keep things “hospital clean’. . . 











Fight germs as you clean! Just add 
2% tablespoons of Lysol disinfectant 
to each gallon of cleaning water, as so 
many hospitals do. No trouble, costs 
little, makes cleaning more effective. 














Wherever germs may lurk— garbage 
pail, on floors, tiling, linoleum, shelves, 
in bathroom and kitchen—clean with 
this powerful germ-killing Lysol solu- 
tion. Disinfects and cleans! 















DISINFECT As YOU 
CLEAN WITH 






Keep a 
bottle 

in the 
Bathroom 
++. one 
in the 
Kitchen 





4 Economical because 
it’s so concentrated— 
you dilute it with wa- 
ter. Get Lysol today: 
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OT weather is here again, and every 

woman needs cool dresses, the type 
which are easy to launder, as well as to slip 
on and off. Make two or three cottons in 
your favorite colors, and you can face the 
torrid days with an untroubled mind. 

In No. 1375 you will find a fresh approach 
to the useful and popular coat-dress. Its out- 
standing features are kimono-type sleeves 
that cover the shoulders, a surplice neckline, 
and a generous overlap. No. 1375 is designed 
for sizes 14 to 20 years; 32 to 44 inches. 
Size 16 (34) requires about 2% yards of 
35-inch material. 

No. 1381 is a cool and comfortable dress 
in which to play, and at the same time it 
has features that will make Sister easy to 
look at. A little bow-tied waistline holds in 
the full skirt. Designed for sizes 4 to 12 
years. Size 12 requires about 2% yards of 
35-inch material, or about 24% yards of 39- 
inch material. 

Grown-up slit pockets in a front-gathered 
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“This vitamin chart 
opened my eyes!” 


“IT’S A KEY TO BETTER FAMILY HEALTH AND ENERGY“ 





%, 
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1. “1 knew vitamins were important. But 




















—————— ieee I didn’t know we needed far more C than 
| DAILY VITAMIN RECOMMENDATIONS any other vitamin! We need this big supply 
| wo retin | every day to fight off fatigue and infection, 
| oe 75.0m9 | protect teeth and gums, and keep that 
: —— 02mg | youthful feeling. Oranges are the best prac- 
Com hs i tical source of vitamin C. Besides, they give 


us valuable amounts of A, B,, B, (that’sG), 
and needed minerals.” 


PP 








2. And can you imagine a more delicious 
way to get your vitamins! ...with fresh, 
golden juice, cool, tempting orange salads, 
a sweet, juicy orange for the lunch box or 
between-meal snack. Trademarked Sunkist 
Oranges are the finest from 14,500 cooper- 
ating California and Arizona growers. They 
are “good keepers,” so buy them in quantity 
and save shopping trips. 





Your Breakfast Worries 
Uncle Sam 
Want to feel better? Have more pep? 
Do a better job? Then eat the right 
kind of breakfast, say government 
and nutrition authorities. 





—This includes a whole-grain or “re- 
stored” cereal with milk, buttered 
toast, an egg—but even these good 
foods contain little or no vitamin C. 








—And your best chance to get.vita- 
min C is at breakfast, say investiga- 
tors who studied thousands of meals. 
One 6to8 ounce glass of fresh orange 
juice supplies your full day’s need! 


Sunkist 






—Besides—there’s nothing like deli- 
cious California orange juice to start 
your morning singing! Wakes you 
up. Makes you want to eat your 
better breakfast. 


BEST FOR JUICE - aud Svety wee / 





Copyright, 1944, California Fruit Growers Exchange 














Betty Hutton... 
starring in the Paramount Picture 
**And The Angels Sing,’’ 
enjoys a tall, cool glass 
of brisk Lipton Tea. 


Betty Hutton says: 


“T love that Br isk LIPTON flavor !~ 


Berry ECHOES the tea experts. . . 
“Brisk” is their word for fresh, 
lively, swell-tasting Lipton flavor! 
This marvelous tangy briskness is 
what makes Lipton’s so much tastier. 





ON THE DOCKS of Cal- 
cutta, tea is loaded fo 
all parts of the world. 
Chests from famous tea | 
gardens contain teas 
which are brisk-tasting 
—like Lipton’s. 














So completely different from wishy- 
washy, flat-tasting teas. 

And just wait till you taste Lipton’s 
iced! Inferior teas taste weak. But 
not Lipton’s, because it’s brisk! 


LIPTON TEA 


Brisk flavor—never flat! 
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| skirt, brief puffed sleeves, and a detail of 


scallops are sure to satisfy other very young 
ladies in your family. The scallops can be 
edged with a narrow lace, if desired. No. 
1295 is designed for sizes 6 to 12 years. For 
size 12 you will need 2% yards of 35-inch 
material. 

Every teen-age girl would like a pretty and 
flattering dress like No. 1360, with its two 
distinctive 1944 style pvints—a lowered 
waistline and a scooped-out neckline. It is 
a type that is “going places,” whether made 
of one material, or two. No. 1360 is designed 
for sizes 12 to 20 years; 30 to 38 inches. For 
size 16 (34) you will need: bodice, 1% 
yards of 35-inch material; skirt, 1% yards 
of 35-inch material. 





All patterns 15 cents each. Be sure 
to give number and size. Send order to 
Pattern Dept., Farm Journal and Farm- 
er’s Wife, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 
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Now is the time to turn luscious summer 
fruits into nourishing Jams and Jellies 


Success is Easy—with Certo! 


Yes, it’s strange for women to 
think of food as a munition of war 

but we know today that it is. 
Every ounce we save... every ounce 
we raise and conserve . . . helps fight 
for freedom! 

So let’s not neglect nature’s bounty 
of wild fruits ripening now . . . nor 
the fruits on our own place . . . nor 
those that are abundant and cheap 
in the market. We'll need them next 
winter—for spreads on our bread to 
eke out rationed butter and mar- 
garine . . . to put appetizing food en- 
ergy into the family’s lunch boxes... 
to add fruity variety, color and food 


value to wartime meals at the table. 

Get a bottle of Certo today at your 
grocer’s. Read the recipe book that 
comes with it and see how easy it is 
these days to make pertect jams and 
jellies from all kinds of fruits. Noth- 
ing like the old-fashioned job! For 
Certo is the famous pectin that rev- 
olutionized jelly-making. 

With Certo, you can make prize 
jellies—sparkling, tender, jelled just 
right—the first time you try your 
hand at it! Start now . . . stock your 
shelves as the delicious fruits come 
along. By fall, you'll be rich—and 
a credit to Uncle Sam! 


CERTO 


heclfed you Save the Tuic™ 








A Product of General Foods 





"Lets keep a Waste Chait 
like the Army’ !” 


When the Army found that good food was being wasted in 
mess halls, they took steps! 

To help them get at the problem, they started keeping charts 
that showed just how much food of every kind was thrown 
away after each meal. 

Why wouldn't this idea help in the family kitchen? Try it! 
Chances are your charts for the first 3 days will look something 


like this: 

































Lunch 


2 apples 








Dinner 














Yz slice toast 
{ cup coffee 
{ tbsp. bacon fat 


Left too long in Di 
. fruit bow!) — 


{ baked potato 

(Sis was out) 
2 tbsp. spinach — (Forgot and poured into sink ) 
(Dad left on plate) | 
2 half-eaten rolls 


TUESDA 
MONDAY Wasted or sl 
Wasted or Left Over Siainien 
Breakfast 5 tbsp. Cereal and milk 


( Bobby didn't finish ) 
Vy CUp coffee 
Lunch 
/2 pat butter 
{ dish peaches 
(SIS. Was too fyi ) 


3 outer lettuce leaves 
4 celery 

( Didnt bother Keeping ) 

Water off green beans 


Y piece cake 


( Bobby's eyes bigger than 
his stomach ) 












Isn‘t it surprising — the way even 
small amounts of food mount up? 

The Army thought so—and 
from their charts they figured out 
ways to save most of that food that 
was being wasted. Here are some 
ideas you might try! 

Have family members let you 
know when they're going to be 
late or away at mealtime. Serve 
the foods they really enjoy eating. 
Encourage everybody to lick the 
platter clean. Be smart as a whip 
about using up left-overs! 





‘ pienTs 
to breetow 


a 


, ‘a Produce and Conserve... 
Share and Play Square 


Let Jell-O help! Jell-O is the 
world’s wonder for stretching left- | 
over “nothings”... fruit, vegetable, 
meat, fish . . . into a big, wonder- 
ful dessert, salad, or main dish. 


As you know, Jell-O is some- 
times scarce these days, but your 
grocer will help you get your fair ®y 
share, if you ask him. 

Mail the coupon for the new 434 
Jell-O recipe book, “Bright Spots jo. 
for Wartime Meals”! Some of the 
grandest waste-preventing recipes 
you ever heard of are in it! 

















WEDNESDAY 
Wasted or Left Over 





akfast 
™ tsp. scrambled 699 
( Mother left on plate ? 


{ tbsp. bacon fat 


8 tbsp. cauliflower 
( omit doestit like it much 
but it was on Sale ) 
inner 
— 2 slices lamb | | 
(Dad delayed at office; 
ate downtown ) 
nful of jam 
ae left on butter plate) 
% cup pudding sauce 
(Made too much ) 
















MAIL THIS COUPON 


Get Jell-O’s Wartime Recipe Book 
“Bright Spots for Wartime Meals” 


Ma © Sixty-six war-wise recipes to help you do your 


part and save “every crumb, every drop.” New 
ways to brighten up rationed meals with deli- 
cious, substantial main dishes, tempting salads, 
gay desserts! 

Write for your copy today . . . they'll go fast! 

GENERAL Foops, Dept. F. J.7- 44 

Battle Creek, Mich. 

I enclose 6¢ in stamps for which please 
send me the new Jell-O recipe book, 
“Bright Spots for Wartime Meals.” 
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OW much jelly or jam do you get 
from a given recipe, is a fair question 
these days when you are on the search for 
ugar-saving recipes. A famous laboratory, 
literally thousands of tests on jams 
ind jellies have been run, has some interest- 
in ounces of jelly. 
that jam and jellies 
pectin take more 
this was 


where 


ing figures on yield, 


Most people believe 
commercial 
ugar. Actually, the reverse is true; 
hown when three methods were applied to 
red raspberry jam 
ind jelly, blackberry jam and jelly, plum jam 
grape jam and jelly, and straw- 
and peach jam. 


nade with 


even jams and jellies: 
ind jelly, 
berry, cherry, 
Prepared Pectin 6-oz. 

Method Sugar Fruit Used glasses 
Bottled pectin I lb. lb. VY bottle 3! 
Powdered pectin | lb. %olb. box 4 
Without pectin IIb. I tb. none 314 


Briefly, this shows that when bottled pectin 
1 short-boil method) is used instead of the 
boil method, slightly more jam or jelly 
is obtained from one pound of sugar, and 
0% less fruit is required. When powdered 
(also a short-boil method) is used, 
jam or jelly is obtained on an 
iverage from the same amount of sugar, and 
11% less fruit is required. 

[he company which made these 
ias, incidentally, over 2000 home-testers who 
nake jam and jelly in their own home. 


ong 


pectin 


0% more 


studies 


} 


Our minute-saving mixes featured in 
the May Farm Journal [page 57] seem to be 
making a hit with our readers. “Now I can 
quickly and have them 
ftener,” says Mrs. Herbert Luchmann of 
“And I feel good about using our 
own lard in my home-made biscuit mix.” 

And Mrs. W. A. Mockey of Ohio says, 
“Right now I have all four mixes in my re- 
frigerator, and how we do enjoy them! Have 
you tried blackberry or elderberry cobbler, 
using little biscuits and extra sugar on top? 
| also made spice cake from the gingerbread 
mix by omitting molasses and adding raisins.” 
So out came our Farm Kitchen mixing bowl, 
with the following result: 

In a bowl, beat 1 egg, add % c. eorn syrup 
and 3 e¢. _r'9 mix. Then add 1 c. 
raisins over which % c. hot water or strong 
hot coffee has been poured. Add 1% tsp. 
nutmeg if desired. Beat batter smooth. Bake 
in a greased tin at 350° F., 30 min. 

Mrs. Frank Oeste of California thinks that 
Mrs. Tidrow’s cheese recipe | May issue, page 


nake pies more 


Minnesota, 


FROM OUR FARM KITCHEN 





74] is super. She finds that it works by 
using sweet cream if you can’t get sour. In 
the Farm Kitchen we find that the 


keeps longer without molding if it is wrapped 


in a cloth wrung out of vinegar. 


A cold-water sponge sounds good for hot | 
summer bread-baking, and Mrs. Elmer Nel- | 


son of Michigan has an easy-to-do recipe 
which makes two loaves. She bakes three 
times a week so bread is always fresh. 
2 c. cold water 2 thisp. sugar 
| cake or packet quick About 7 c. all-purpose 
yeast flour 
2 tsp. salt 2 tbisp. lard 
Combine 1 c. of the cold water, yeast, sugar, 
salt and 2 c. of the flour. Stir well, 
When bubbly, add the second cup of water 
and rest of the flour. Stir, and knead for 
3 minutes. Mrs. Nelson says, “I melt the 
lard in a large square bread pan, and turn 
the dough over in it, so that the dough is 
completely covered. (When I wash my hands, 
I wash the mixing bowl and the worst is 
As soon as the dough is double in 
bulk, I shape it into a large loaf right in 
the pan. When double again, I cut the loaf 
in half with a sharp knife to make 2 loaves. 
Let double, and bake.” 


cover. 


over.) 


Home-made ice cream is tops with us as 
a summer dessert, and we’d as soon have a 
fruity sherbet as a rich cream, our hips 
being what they are. If ice and small boys 
are handy, make the recipe below. 

If you want a family-size batch in a hurry, 
and have a mechanical refrigerator, use one 
of the prepared ice cream mixes. A favorite 
with us makes use of a package of a popu- 
lar lime-lemon flavored powder used for 
beverage or dessert. We follow the direc- 
tions inside the package for cream sherbet, 
only we use a fourth cup less sugar. 


Lemon Cream Sherbet 
Juice and grated rind Dash salt 
of 4 lemons 
2 c. sugar 
| c. white corn syrup 


eggs 
IV, qts. whole milk 

2 c. cream 

Grate rind, cover with 1 c. water, bring to 
boil, boil 3 or 4_min., strain. To liquid, add 
juice, sugar, syrup, sait. Let stand. Beat 
eggs, add milk and cream, put in freezer and 
pack ice and salt (4 parts finely chopped ice 
to 1 part salt) around. When freezer is all 
packed, add lemon mixture. Freeze at once. 
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Millions of Wome" 
now wear 
no external pads 


(Chafing is impossib! 
from Tampo*) 








— 
aca 


OMES the summer—and the woman 
who has discarded external pads in 
favor of Tampax awakes to a full appreci- 
ation of the improvement. Why? Because 
this Tampax form of monthly sanitary 
ETE protection is worn internally. 
2 PINS This means there is no bulk to 
show under a thin dress, no 

pauses extra weight in hot or humid 
pbaaaails weather and nothing that can 
possibly chafe ! 

Perfected by a doctor, Tampax is made 
of extremely absorbent cotton com- 
pressed in dainty applicators. The hands 
need never touch the Tampax and the 
wearer does not even feel its presence. 
No sanitary deodorant is necessary be- 
cause with Tampax odor cannot form. | 
Changing is quick and convenient—and 
disposal is very easy indeed. 

What a difference Srsonse Tampax and 
the usual belts, pins and pads! You can 
even wear a bathing suit and go in swim- 
ming—and Tampax will give no cause 
forself-consciousness. Sold at drug stores 
and notion counters. Anaveragemonth’s 
supply costs 29¢; or four times the quan- 
tity (in economy box) for 98¢. Tampax 
Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


NO PADS 








3 Absorbencies 





REGULAR Accepted for Ad- 
SUPER 


ertising by the 
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don't wait. Start now to provide 
your family a RATION FREE 
stock of home canned fruits and 
vegetables. 


| CAN BARIGY 





cnough, so that our children, 
war workers and civilians will 


be strong. 










CAN NOW 





or market. Don’t risk jar. cap or 
lid shortages and waste food 
don't wait cll the last minute to 


buy home canning supplics 


5 7 oT 7D 5 9 
BOY URE 
Mason Jars, Caps, Lids. Noted 
tor 42 years as ALWAYS DE- 
PENDABLE. Kerr Mason Caps 
seal air-tight, require no rubber 


BOY JARS NOW 
Be ready for the first of the can- 
ning crops from Victory garden 





rings, fic ALL Mason jars, for all 
canning methods. Save ration 
points. Let's all can more in “44. 





PRIS IS Kerr Homemaker, 


24 pages of time tables, instruc- 
tions, recipes, and 100 gummed 
labels. Write Kerr Mason Jar 
Co. Dept. 192, Los Angeles 13, 
California. 






puT WAR BONDS 


(| WN WWin))e22) 
CAN MORE 
because our Armed Forces need 
50% of all vegetables, 70% of all | 
fruit packed by commercial can 
ners this season. Be sure you can 
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(Continued 
from page 41) 


Muscadine Jam 
Wash grapes, slip skins and simmer them 
in a very littke water until just tender. Heat 
separately to loosen seeds, then put 
through a colander. Combine pulp and skins, 
asure. add half as much sugar and a 


salt. Mrs. J. A. Kinser, Tennesse 


The Hawthorn, Red Haw, or Thorn 
{pple is a close relative of the apple. It is 
frequently found as a thorny hedge or tree 

the country roadside, especially in 
eastern and southern states. The fruit, gen 
erally red, resembles a very small apple. The 
fruit of most species can be used for jelly. 
The raw fruit is not always palatable. 


Thorn Apple Relish 

Pick over and wash 1 gallon thorn apples, 
remove the blossom ends, cut in half. Put 
in kettle with water to barely cover, simmer 
intil soft. Drain off juice, put pulp through 
olander. To the pulp add 1 c. brown sugar, 

tsp. pepper, 2 tsp. salt, 2 tsp. cinnamon 

large onions, chopped fine. Mix all to 
ether, add 1 pt. vinegar, boil until onions 
ire tender. If too thick add some juice. 

The juice makes good jelly. If not too 
thin, it can be used with equal amounts of 
sugar, in the same way you make crab-apple 


jelly. Mrs. Mildred Kelso, Montana 


Wild Plum Conserve 


About 7 Ibs. wild plums 5 Ibs. sugar 
2 Ibs. seeded raisins 3 oranges 
Wash, pick over plums. Cover with boiling 
water, add % tsp. soda. Bring to full roll- 
ing boil. Pour off soda water, rinse plums, 
work through colander (about 10 cups) 
Slice oranges in thin slices, rind and all 
removing seeds. Cut into sections. Grind 
raisins. Combine fruit and sugar, add enough 
water to keep from sticking. Simmer until 
thick and clear. Better color and flavor are 
secured if half a “batch” is cooked at a time. 


Mrs. A. R. Henline, Kansas 


The Buffalo Berry is a shrub which is 
valued in the Northwest where fruit is some- 
times scarce. The bright scarlet fruit ripens 
in July or August on a shrub which may 
reach 15 feet in height. The fruit, about the 
size of currants, is very acid until after frost, 
when it is much sweeter. The berries were 
frequently dried by Indians to cook with 
buffalo meat, hence the name. Buffalo ber- 
ries make good jelly or jam. 
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Buffalo Berry Catsup 


8 qts. buffalo berries 4 tbisp. mustard 

1, c. vinegar | tbisp. cloves 

| c. brown sugar | tblsp. nutmeg 

6 tbisp. black pepper | tbisp. cayenne 

6 tbisp. salt pepper 

Put all ingredients in large kettle. Boil 
to the desired consistency. Seal in hot pint 
jars. Mrs. Mildred Kelso, Montana 


The Barberry shrub grows six to eight 
feet tall with slender spiney branches. The 
orange-red berries hang in long clusters and 
are sour. but make good jelly and jam. 


Barberry Jelly 
4 qts. barberries Sugar 


| c. water 
Gather the berries as soon as they become 
a dark, rich color after the first frost. Re- 
move stems, wash, cook with water until 
tender. Mash, drain off juice, boil it rapidly 
for 20 min. Measure and add equal amount 
of sugar. Boil until it jellies. 

Urs. Ted Beltz, Nebraska 

Elderberry, the shrub, also the fruit of 
the American elder, is found in most parts of 
the United States. It is easily recognized by 
its creamy white blossoms (which are some- 
times dipped in batter and fried), and the 
deep purple, almost black berries. The fruit 
is juicy but very bland in flavor, so most 
recipes call for a combination of elderber 
ries with tart fruits, such as rhubarb, grapes, 
crab-apples, or the addition of lemon. 


Elderberry Jelly 

This is my family’s favorite jelly. Here is 
the recipe: 
3c. fresh elderberry '/2 c. lemon juice 

juice | bottle pectin 
7'/p c. sugar 
lt takes about 4 Ibs. fully ripe berries to 
make the juice, and to prepare it, remove 
larger stems from berries, place in kettle. 
crush. Heat gently until juice starts to flow. 
cover and simmer 15 min. Strain through 
jelly bag, squeeze out juice. Mix sugar and 
juice (lemon, too) and bring to a boil over 
hottest fire. As soon as it boils, add pectin, 
stirring all the while. Bring to rolling boil 
and boil hard for 4% minute. Remove from 
fire, skim and pour into jelly glasses. Cover 
with paraffin. Mrs. Henry Barker, Illinois 





For a 50-recipe illustrated bulletin on Wild 
and Unusual Fruits, send 10 cents to Farm 
Kitchen, Farm Journal, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 



























Q. Why do ALL foods 


Deeptreeze way? 


‘ 


A. Because only Yeepfreeze provides 
100% Primary Freezing Surface... 
Guards against food dehydration 


ONLY DEEPFREEZE provides frozen food storage without food- 
dzying dehydration because of one vital difference: only 
Deepfreeze provides 100% Primary Freezing Surface. A 
perfected, proved and patented Deepfreeze feature! 

Here’s what this means. A solid wall of direct-action 
freezing surface entirely surrounds each Deepfreeze food 
storage chamber. 


No heat absorbing mechanism clutters up food storage 
area—and no heat passes through the food. Actually, this 
exclusive Deepfreeze feature makes possible a minimum 
difference between the temperatures of the refrigerant and 
the interior of food storage chamber of approximately only 
two degrees F. or less! 


In simpler terms, that means high thermal efficiency, 
low operating cost. And more positive, more dependable 
food protection because the Deepfreeze principle retains 
food moisture, guards foods against drying out. 


That’s why fruits, vegetables, meats and poultry stay 
so farm-fresh, so smacking good, so much longer—when 
preserved the Deepfreeze way! 


Someday, you can have the Deepfreeze you need to pre- 
serve and conserve good foods... to save time and effort 
in marketing and home canning. 


Today, of course, wartime restrictions limit Deepfreeze 
production as Motor Products Corporation (the maker of 
Deepfreeze) is all-out for cartridge cases, airplane nose 
and tail gun turrets, blood desiccating units and industrial 
freezing equipment. Invest in War Bonds now. ..a Deep- 
freeze tomorrow! Fea 
SEND 10¢ FOR NEW 32-PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET / 
giving complete instructions in simple, non-tech- *,) 
nical language on how Deepfreeze conserves food. 
Latest information from Government sources p 


and technical bulletins. Learn now how to live 
better for less. Edition limited. Write today! 













When the time 
5 comes to buy... 
Px LOOK FOR THE NAME 


/ TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


MADE ONLY BY 
MOTOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


MOTOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Deepfreeze Division: 2344 Davis Street, North Chicago, Iilinois 
Main Plant: Detroit, Michigan; Canadian Plant: Walkerville, Ontario 


AWARDED 
DETROIT 
PLANT 








stay Farm-Fresh ...longer 
eeowhen preserved the 








to make more delicious 


ICE CREA 


in your automatic 
refrigerator 


Even milk sherbets are smooth and 


free from ice crystals 
A marvelous new method makes smoother ice 
cream from light cream . . . delicious milk 
sherbets from whole milk . . . in automatic 
refrigerators! All with no eggs, no cooking! 
So economical, with “‘Junket’”? Rennet Tab- 
lets . . . so easy to digest ! 


4 WAYS 


to use the magic of 


RENNET 


3. RENNET-CUSTARDS 
...delicious 
eggless, non- 
cooked cus- 
tards. Quick to 
make, easy to 


1. ICE CREAM |. Veivety- 
smooth using 
less cream, 
whether made 
in automatic 
refrigerators or 
hand freezers. 


2. MILK SHERBETS 
...delightfully ...creamy in 
light and re- texture,freshin 
freshing. An flavor, rich in 
excellent food milk proteins 
made with and minerals... 

either whole or top milk. easy tomake,grand forsalads. 


digest — loved by children. 
4. COTTAGE CHEESE 








“Junket’’ Rennet Tablets are not sweetened or flavored. 
Add sugar and flavor as required. Each makes 4 or 5 
rennet-custard desserts, or more than a pint of ice 
cream in your automatic refrigerator. 12 Rennet Tab- 
lets in each package. At grocers and druggists 


FREE TRIAL! Send for “Junket” Rennet 
Tablets sample and recipes and i. 
judge for yourself! 
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t making 
peNNeT-CUSTARDS 


EAM 
Ice CRE MEESE 


——=——=—=- SEND COUPON TODAY ——~—~—“ 
| “The ‘Junker’ Folks,”’ | 
Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc. | 
| Dept. 237, Little Falls, N. Y. | 
Please send free trial sample of ‘‘Junxet’’ Rennet 
| Tablets; also new recipe folder. | 
(Paste coupon on postcard and write your | 
name and address below it before matling) 


**\JUNKET"’ ie the trade-mark of Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc., 
Little Faille, N. Y., for its rennet and other food products, and és 


re States a: 
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High School Fun 


| EAR EDITOR: Here’s how we solved 
the problem of “no amusement for 
young people,” described [June, page 61 | 


in “Farm Women’s Letters”: 

Our young women’s organization went to 
the high school and enlisted the youngsters 
themselves. They 
that there was a different chairman for pro- 
gram and refreshments each week. Then the 
club rented a small hall, put on a party every 
Friday night, and charged 15 cents admission. 


chose _ three girls to see 


Two members of the club were sponsors. 

The parties started with summer vacation. 
Youngsters from seventh to twelfth grades, 
inclusive, could come—and how they did 
come! They had games the first part of the 
evening, and dancing (to a portable phono- 
graph) the latter part. By the end of the 
summer they had enough money left over 
to stage a big party, in a bigger hall, with 
an orchestra, and with parents as guests. 
We're doing it again this summer.—-Mrs. Leo 
Beffa, Washington. 


What's the Answer? 

EAR EDITOR: In our community it 

isn’t fashionable to take small children 
to meetings of the Home Ec club, the Ladies 
Aid, That leaves out, for | am a 
farmhand’s wife with four children (the 
oldest six), and whatever I do must be with 
all of them in tow. I can’t have anybody 
come and stay with them. If you've ever 
had to take care of a brood of young children 
every minute of every day you'll know how 
I long to belong to something, and see a 
few other folks occasionally. My spirits need 
a boost. What have other women done about 
it?—Mrs. O. T., Indiana. 


etc, me 


PICTURE 
By Nelle Spencer 
A picture I will buy, 
If at the time I’m able, 
Is of flowers in a bowl 
And no dropped petals 
On the table! 


Children Without Father 


EAR EDITOR: My little Joe and wee 
Susan will have to grow up without the 
comradeship of a father. Their Daddy, “big 
Joe,” gave up his life in a faraway country, 
and I shall have to raise my son and daugh- 
ter alone. But I’m confident that I can do it. 
When my brothers and I were very small, 
my father deserted his family. Mother had 
a struggle on her hands, of course, but some- 
how she made our lives together a treasure 
which we all prized above everything else. 
We loved our home, and made a bee-line for 
it the moment school was out. She kept our 
minds so filled and our fingers so busy that 
we had a happy childhood. 

If mother could do it, I know that I can. 
And when the children ask about their 
father, I can tell them proudly that, “your 
daddy had to leave us, and never came back. 
He did it for his country and for you.” Who 


te 


will say that he didn’t leave them a legacy? 


Kansas Mother. 


Don’t Tell Your Troubles 

EAR EDITOR: When | 

an older and much wiser 

me a piece of advice I have never forgotten. 

“Have your quarrels,” said she. “All married 

people do. But don’t tell your friends and 

relatives, for long after you have made up. 
others may be still passing on the details.” 

Haven't we all been bored and embar- 

rassed by having to listen to tales that should 


was married, 


woman gave 


never have been told? 

Women are the worst offenders. How, much 
happier our homes would be if the people 
in them would speak of the nice things that 
happen at home, and keep still about the 
rest.—Mrs. V. W. Carfman, Ohio. 

THE PAY-OFF 
By Eloise Wade Hackett 
I toiled for years attempting 

To make ladies of my daughters; 

With “‘don’ts” and ‘‘do’s” | taught them 

Their “‘must not’s” and their “‘ought-ters.’’ 
At last I am rewarded 

And my heart should be singing, 

For now | have two mentors 

To see to my upbringing. 


She Got To College 
EAR EDITOR: I know a girl who was 
almost with answers 
when she inserted the following ad in the 


snowed under 
daily paper of a college town: 

“17-year-old girl from 
desires room and board with quiet family. 
Farm products instead of cash board. Must 
have time for home study, but will assist 
with limited housework and keep children 
occasionally. References exchanged.” 

She had so many replies she turned part 
of them over to a friend, and she found a 
really grand Every other week-end 
she spends with her own family. 

Why couldn’t lots of farm girls do this, 
for high school if not college?—-Mrs. D. 
Mowry, Ohio. 


good farm home 


home. 


Farm Woman, Age 15 


EAR EDITOR: I may not be exactly 
D: “farm woman,” for | am just a girl 
of fifteen. But I do the work of a woman for 
a family of nine, now that my mother is ill. 

While mama was in a convalescent home 
in Missouri last summer, my sister (aged 10) 
and I did the housework, canned around 200 
quarts of fruits and vegetables, and did the 
chores. But doing all the work, for a change, 
was fun—-knowing things depended on us. 

The school is just across the road, so my 
brother and sisters come home for dinner. 
And I like to have a good, hot dinner ready 
for them. It’s interesting to be a home-maker. 
—Elva Schmidt, Kansas. 





Winning Letters 


Readers voted “It’s the Spirit That Counts” 
best letter in April, and “‘There’s Still a Frontier” 
best in May. Each wins $10 and all other letters 
printed, $3 each. Please vote this month. 
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STRAIGHT FACTS 
ABOUT AN 
INTIMATE PROBLEM 
Which Still Puzzles 
So Many Wives! 

New, More Convenient 


Feminine Hygiene Way Gives 
Continvous Action for Hovrs! 








@ Doctors know that even today the 
majority of women still know little 
or nothing about certain physical 
facts. Too many who think they 
know have only half knowledge. And 
they do not realize how seriously their 
happiness and health are threatened 
by lack of up-to-date information. 


That is why you ought to know 
about Zonitors—and to have all the 
facts about their unique advantages 
for vaginal germicidal care. (See free 
book offer below.) 


Zonitors are dainty, non-greasy 
suppositories, scientifically prepared 
for vaginal hygiene. So convenient 
and easy to use. The quickest, easi- 
est, daintiest way of using a vaginal 
germicide. No cumbersome appara- 
tus, nothing to mix, no unpleasant 
greasiness to spoil your daintiness. 


Powerful, but safe for delicate tis- 
sues, Zonitors spread a protective 
coating and instantly kill germs with 
which they come in contact. De- 
odorize by actually destroying odor, 
instead of temporarily masking it. 
Give continuous action for hours 
All druggists have Zonitors. 


r-——— FREE BOOKLET———-— 


Mail this coupon for revealing booklet of | 
| up-to-date facts. Sent postpaid in plain 
envelope. Zonitors, Dept. 7721, 370 
| Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. ¥ | 
| Name 
| Address . 
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Vebues SOM 


YOUh CARDIN 


_ summer, Nature provides quantities 
of material that can be used for mak- 
ing lovely bouquets. Just what may be avail- 
able at a certain time varies with the sec- 
tion of the country, with the particular sea- 
son of the year, and whether you have gar- 
den flowers, or wildings, or both, to use. A 
little study of the lines and balance in 
these prize-winning bouquets will help you 
in making good arrangements of your own. 

























































A Regale lilies and caladium leaves in a 
glass tile. The use of buds, half-blown and 
full-blown flowers add interest to the ar- 
rangement, as does placing two of the cala- 
dium leaves below the water line in the vase. 


B Branches of red berries from an orna- 
mental shrub were used here with clusters 
of grapes to make a picture of rhythm and 
grace. Always select stems of various lengths 
to obtain the best arrangement effect. 


C Amaryllis flowers and leaves are com- 
bined here, with rhododendron leaves and 
a drooping spray, to make a colorful pic- 
ture. Locust, wistaria or any graceful spray 
could be used nicely to cover part of vase. 


D Two chrysanthemums and three sprays 
of blackberry make this eye-pleasing ar- 
rangement, which has been set in a 
low bowl. Asters, dahlias or roses could 
be arranged successfully in a similar way. 


Photo Adrien 
Boutrelle, N.Y, 
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IF IT’S FRIGIDAIRE 
IT’S DEPENDABLE 








‘Che ancilbe and sunwmee, 
uct no vacalon, 

ony Ftp tlites haste 
piel one tefl pes! 











Typical of expressions from 
Frigidaire users everywhere 





Food Fights for Freedom ! 
1. Conserve food 
2. Share food 
3. Play square with food 








Frigidaire, busy with war produc- 
tion... today is no less proud of 
the millions of Frigidaire products, 
made in peacetime, now serving 
their users so well, so depend- 
ably, in so many helpful ways. 


Today, when food is carefully rationed 
because of the needs of our armed 
forces, millions of Frigidaire refriger- 
ators are helping homemakers protect 
their food and make it go farther. 
Hundreds of users have written to 
tell of Frigidaire’s faithful help and 
dependable service. Safeguarding this 
dependability is an aim of the whole 
Frigidaire organization: the plant 
worker, dealer, and service man. 


To continue to make Frigidaire prod- . 


ucts America’s first choice is our goal 
for the future. The fulfilment of our 
plans must await Victory. But one 
thing is certain: there will be more and 
better Frigidaire products for more 
people—and in their making, more jobs 


for more men! 


Free! Get this New Booklet 
from your Frigidaire Dealer 


Just released! “101 Re- 
frigerator Helps” for all 
refrigerator users! 36 
pages of timely help! 
Get your copy from any 
Frigidaire Dealer. Find 
name in classified — 
under REFRIGERATORS; or write Frigi 

aire, 498 Taylor St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


be. 

Many Frigidaires we hear, about 
have been in service ten years 
or more. Others, like this 1942 
Cold Wall model, represent the 
latest in refrigeration. Indeed, 
this Frigidaire will be the stand- 
ard for peacetime comparison. 


Listen to General Motors Symphony of the Air... Every Sunday Afternoon, NBC Network 
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in War Production 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Peacetime builders of 
ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS + RANGES « WATER HEATERS 
HOME FREEZERS + ICE CREAM CABINETS 
COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION «+ AIR CONDITIONERS 
BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 





HOME SWEET HOME 





DARLING, THE JONESES ARE 
COMING for DINNER. AND 
THIS LIVING ROOM RUG IS A SIGHT] 
WELL, THATS Easy. JUST 
REARRANGE [THE ROOM 
AND —_— UP THE BAD SPOTS 


\ 


' LAK 








NOW {iL PUT (HE TABLE OVER 
“THIS, WORN SPOT. SEE, IT 
DOESNT SHOWA BIT! | ves Dear 
Pt | BUT HOW ABour - 
1A 7 TAs HOLE 4 
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This CHate FITS THAT SPOT 
JUST RIGHT—SEE FT (27 


4 ; U naw 
W\jHeres A NICE CiGareTre BURN 




















| HATE TO BRING TAlS UP DEAR, 
BuT DO You REMEMBER 
WHEN | ASKED YOu To Buy 
USA ee ne ep 
OU BOUGHT GOLF SIic ? 
mM SliCks ¢ [ iis 


Ve SoRRY- You CERTAINLY 
WERE RIGHT 
4 ————} 



















MASLAND ARGONNE RUGS 


> 








You can make your home 
a sweeter home if you'll 
listen to the little woman 
the next time she says she 


wants a Masland Rug. 


MASLAND WILTON 
RUGS are available now, 
in limited quantities. Mas- 
land Argonne Rugs—after 


the war. 


C. H. MASLAND & SONS 
CARLISLE, PA. 





ALWAYS BETTER 
THAN NEED BE 











| _MASLAND 
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WHEN HE COMES HOME 


(Continued from page 39) 
cal care in the world, far better than soldiers 
in the last war got. Nor is this limited to 
physical care. Educational programs at 
hospitals are keeping their minds alive and 
busy; occupational therapy is training their 
hands. 

By the time these boys are released, they 
will be in as good shape physically, mentally, 
and emotionally as our doctors and nurses 
can put them. Nevertheless, there is some 
preparation that must be made by the in- 
jured man’s family, including the children. 
Here are some suggestions from the office of 
the Surgeon-General: 

Treat the injured man as a normal person, 
Avoid over-pity. 

Be natural, casual. No over-cheerfulness. 

Show no horror at disfigurement. What a 
man looks like matters little. 

Don’t give advice, but reassure him. 

Don’t wait on him too much. He must re- 
gain his faith in his ability to do things. 
Give him a job to do. 


Plain Common Sense 


It can all be summed up in the blunt 
words of a salty navy man. “If you just use 
the common sense you were born with, you 
won't hurt anybody. Take it easy. Give a 
guy a chance. It may be two weeks, it may 
be ten months before he settles down, be- 
fore he stops being jumpy. You have to 
realize that there may have been times when 
his very life depended on his being tense. 
But ride it out with understanding and com- 
mon sense, with respect for what he’s been 
through.” 

That doesn’t sound like too much to ask 
of us. 








LAWN CHAIR 
YOU CAN MAKE 


It's easy to make your own lawn fur- 
niture from the full-sized patterns now 
available. User merely traces the 
pattern on lumber (specified in the 
pattern), saws and assembles exactly 
as the pattern indicates. Pattern in- 
dicates where to use screws, bolts, 
etc. Send 25c for Pattern No. 32 to 
Dept. EB, Farm Journal and Farmer's 
Wife, Philadelphia 5, Pa. (Pattern 
No. 39, not illustrated, is for making 
a matching lawn settee; 35c.) - 
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San aos 





Dear Polly: Several times I have told my 


friend I would quit him if he got a crew 
hair cut. He got it, and now I hate to go 
through with my threat. Should 1?—Bar- 
bara, lowa. 


H YORAY for him! It’s his privilege to 
do as he likes about his appearance. 
ase him about it if you like, but accept 
bir as an object lesson in how much in- 
fluence a girl may have over a boy. They 
don’t like threats. 
%* * * 


Dear Polly: A boy I dislike keeps asking 
dates. I went with him a few times; 
undoubtedly these evenings were the dullest 
he ever spent. But it didn’t work. How can 
I shake him off without making an enemy of 
him?—Carolynne, Missouri. 


J ST keep being busy. You can be vague 
as to details, polite, but definitely “busy.” 
Even the most persistent person will have 
iv give up after a steady diet of that. 


* x nt 


Dear Polly: Do you approve of girls going 
without stockings?—Rose, Minnesota. 


[’S practical, economical, and in some 

cases these days, almost a matter of ne- 
cessity! Stockings are expensive and difh- 
cult to come by. If your legs don’t tan nicely, 
try leg lotion. Properly and conservatively 
applied, it will give the same effect as sheer 
stockings—though it takes some practice. 


* x ae 


Dear Polly: What are the rules for a “Sox 
Dance”? We'd like to have one for a Red 
Cross benefit, but don’t know how to man- 
age one.—Joan, Colorado. 


HAT’S a new one on me. Does anybody 
know what a “Sox Dance” is, and what 


the “rules” are? 


* og * 

Dear Polly: If you thank your hostess and 
her mother for their hospitality as you are 
leaving their house after a week-end there, is 
it necessary to write them a letter?—Belle, 
Kentuck y- 


ora it is. Thank them, of course, as 
you leave, but write a note to them as 
soon as you get home, so they'll know you 
arrived home with or without mishap. Thank 
them warmly for everything they did for you 
while you were their guest. 





: Whe Case of fhe Nitesing 


MWS 


And 6 Other 
Fascinating Mysteries 
Solved by Lemons 











THE VICTIM 


THE MYSTERY 


THE SOLUTION 





VEGETABLES 


What happened to 


the vitamins? 


Elementary! They were lost in 
the cooking. Fresh lemon juice re- 
stores vitamins, points up flavors. 





SALADS 


The family doesn’t 
go for them. Why? 


Simple! French dressing made 
with lemon brings out salad fla- 
vors. Try the juice alone to dress 
up plain salad greens, 





FISH 


Who stole 
the family’s 
enthusiasm? 


Easy! The fish needed only the 
glamor of a gay lemon garnish, 
and the tart juice, to make it really 


savory and good! 





JUICES 


Who killed the 


flavor? 


Not killed! Just asleep! Vegetable 
and fruit juices need lemon’s 


wake-up zip. 





LUNCH BOXES 


Why did they 
leave the 
sandwiches? 


Fundamental! Try lemon juice to 
pep up the spread. Helps egg, 
cheese, meat, fish, peanut butter, 
Aids good nutrition, too. 








DESSERTS 





What to serve 
these shortage 
days? 


Ah! Lemons in place of those 
scarce flavorings for cakes, pud- 
dings, gelatines. For a real treat~ 
lemon meringue pie! 





























HEALTH is another reason for 
using lemons liberally. They 
are arichsource of vitaminC, 







a good source of By,the only known 
source of vitamin P. They aid diges- 
tion, alkalinize. Lemons are included 
in the “Basic 7” food groups, recom- 
mended for better wartime nutrition. 


D7 e@ynkist/ 








) ee 


; Probably no other food helps 


Cael you in so many ways. So buy 





them by the dozen and never be 
without them. Sunkist’s famous book- 
let has over 100 interesting lemon 
recipes. And it’s free! Just send a 
postcard to Sunkist, Sec. 4807, Los 
Angeles, 55, California. 


Sunkist Lemons in trademarked tissue 


wrappers are the finest and juiciest from 
14,500 cooperating California growers. 


FOR GOOD HEALTH AND GOOD FLAVOR 


Sunkist 


California Lemons 


LET’S FINISH THE JOB—BUY WAR BONDS 





| 





HOME CANNER 
Guard against spoilage, waste, breakage with 
Presto 
Strong, Safe SSunaghos Mars 

















For Perfect Sealing 
use Presto Glass-Top 
closures, or Good 
Housekeepers 2- 
piece caps. Fit all 
standard makes of | 
Mason fruit jars. 


On any make of 


Glass-Top closure use 
Cupples No. 10 Top- 
seal jar rings. 





o@ @ Famous knitted copper pote 
we, cleaning ball. She’ll be back again 
— « e « When copper’s available. 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION Orange,N.J.,U.S.A. 
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HOME-STATE SIZE-UP 


(Continued from page 15) 
this done largely by co-ordinating, and pound- 
ing on the back, the already-existing federal 
and state manpower agencies, and by aiding 
Selective Service with farm deferments. 

Dewey himself did not try to do all these 
jobs. But, say New York farmers, he got 

mebody to do it. In my travels around 
New York State I often heard Governor 
Dewey commended as an organizer, and for 
his uncommon success in persuading men of 
ability to work with and for him. 

As Roy Park of Agricultural Research and 
Advertising at Ithaca put it: “Dewey is a 
genius in gathering strong men around him.” 
Once he has given them a job he lets them 
do it—he doesn’t set up another agency, or 

half-dozen of them, to half-way take over 
the same job, and thus confuse everybody. 

Dewey antagonizes some people by his 
somewhat brisk and cocky manner. But his 
driving energy appeals to a great many. “He’s 
a fighter,” said Walter Nieman, West Falls 
potato grower and poultryman, “and that’s 
what we’re going to need at Washington.” 


Gang-Busting Admired 

Certainly Dewey’s gang-busting record as 
district attorney bears out his fighting quali- 
ties. Farmers, I found, admire the job Dewey 
did in New York City. They think he’s an 
outstanding governor, who shows common 
sense, intelligence, leadership and drive. And 
they believe the abilities he has demonstrated 
on every job he has tackled so far are suff- 
cient to cope with national problems, and 
international problems as well. 

Bricker of Ohio also is a 


be maintained without creating needless for- 
eign competition for American farmers in the 
American market.” 

J. F. Cunningham, dean of agriculture at 
Ohio State University, Columbus, — sized 
Bricker up as a “forthright, honorable man 
who doesn’t hedge and who knows farm 
problems.” 

Two words sufficed for Robert Graham’s 
characterization: “He’s square.” Graham is 
tenant on the 220-acre farm owned by Gov- 
ernor Bricker and his twin sister, Mrs. Free- 
man Mooney, near Mount Sterling, where 
they lived as children. 


State Machines For Farmers 

Many persons in Ohio reminded Farm 
Journal how Governor Bricker in the spring 
of 1943 made highway equipment available, 
at cost, for seed-bed preparation on farms. 
Nine hundred acres a day for thirty days were 
plowed and pulverized with public-owned 
power machinery. In the summer and fall 
highway trucks were provided for hauling 
canning crops to processing plants and ship- 
ping points. 

That was the most spectacular agricul- 
tural achievement of Bricker’s career as gov- 
ernor. In addition, he has been liberal in 
his support of schools, roads, rural electrifica- 
tion and other projects for increasing farm 
comfort and efficiency. He has been warmly 
interested in rural youth affairs and agricul- 
tural fairs. He has been careful of the 
nickels, sometimes to the disappointment of 
persons with pet plans, but he has not been 
what you could call really niggardly. 

Both governors have farms im 
which they take active interest. 





fighter (witness his campaign- 
ing bulldog tenacity of the last 
several weeks), and he has 
many farmer admirers in his 
own state who would fight for 
him. 

A stout champion is Sam 
Marting, Hereford breeder near 
Washington Court House, who 
thinks “Bricker is the farmer’s 
only hope. He believes in let- 
ting a man get out and work 
if he wants to, he has faith in individual 
initiative and enterprise. He never has inter- 
fered with farmers.” 

Earl Lowe, livestock farmer near Kenton, 
expressed a similar viewpoint: “Bricker is 
not afraid to fight this administration and 
its cockeyed ideas. He has stood up to 
Washington as we think a real man should.” 

The all-round qualities of Ohio’s three- 
term governor were stressed by L. J. Taber, 
Past Master of the National Grange, and by 
George A. Dix, Percheron and Shorthorn 
breeder, of Delaware, Ohio. Taber described 
Bricker as a man “with his feet planted on 
firm soil, interested in good government and 
the welfare of farm people, constructive, ap- 
proachable.” (Taber also lauded the “cou- 
rageous governor” of New York.) 


Bricker’s Strong Points 

Dix praised Bricker for re-establishing the 
usefulness of the State Department of Agri- 
culture, for his understanding of farm prob- 
lems, ‘unswerving integrity, appreciation of 
agriculture’s importance in the nativnal 
economy, opposition to regimentation “and 
restriction, support of research, and con- 
viction that “international co-operation can 





Governor Dewey won’t pose as a 
dirt farmer, because he detests 
anything hypocritical or phony. 
Actually he has a 386-acre dairy 
farm 25 miles east of Roose- 
velt’s Hyde Park estate in 
Dutchess county, New York, 
where he lives when he isn’t 
obliged to occupy the governor’s 
mansion at Albany. He has 
maintained a home there for 
seven years. He employs a farmer who 
really runs the farm, although Dewey is joint- 
manager. There are 100 head of Holstein 
cattle on the place. 

The Bricker-Mooney 220 acres rents for 
cash. It is a general grain and _ livestock 
farm, fairly well improved. 

And there yoy have the size-up by home 
folks of the two men. I found them decidedly 
pro-Dewey in New York and pro-Bricker in 
Ohio. 

Of course, however, this does not mean 
that the Democratic candidate, whoever he. 
is (if there is any doubt about it), will not 
receive a lot of votes in New York and Ohio. 
Thee purpose of this inquiry was not so much 
to find out how many New Deal farmers will 
switch to a Republican this November, if 
any, but how the leading Republicans look, 
to farm people in their own party. 

It was my impression that either one would 
be satisfactory as far as New York and Ohio 
farmers go. 

Another impression, even stronger, was 
that farmers are fed up with the present 
administration and want a change of some 
kind. Many of them are very, very tired of 
what we have. 
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“Lucky You! 


“Yes, I sure am lucky! Lucky to get any new cookstove 
when my old one was limping along like a turtle with 
three legs, and simply couldn’t be repaired. Luckier 
still, because I got a Perfection! When I discovered that 
Perfection oil cookstoves and heaters were being made 


A PERFECTION Oil Range’ & 





again to fill essential civilian needs, I almost gave 


a war whoop. 


“Those patented High-Power Burners sure are somethin’! 
No smoke, no odor. And instant, steady heat that’s so easy 
to control. Though Perfection is manufacturing only 
a few models of their complete line because of their 






Ly 


i | 

Z' 
No. R-357 Perfection 4- 
burner Range. Patented High- 
Power burners. Roomy “Live. 
Heat” oven. Ration certificate 


required. 














war work and government restrictions on metal, all 
of the models available now are honest-to-goodness pre- 
war quality. Built to give years of economical service!” 


Keep Your Perfection-Made Appliances 


Up to Top Efficiency 


It’s patriotic to get all the efficient performance 





No. 353 — Perfection Flat- 
No. 406-B “Puritan” Water Top Stove. Wide cooking top. 
Heater. Continuous hot wate Three High-Power Burners 
at low cost. Economical to iving quick, steady heat, 
operate. Priority required. ation certificate required. 


THESE PERFECTION OIL STOVES AND HEATERS NOW AVAILABLE 


No. 525—Perfection Porte 


able Kerosene Heater. ~ 


Lightweight, popular low- 
cost heater, Easy to carry, 
air-cooled handle. Steet 
upper drum, black bakea 
enamel lower drum. Ration 


certificate required. 


A\ PERFECTION STOVE COMPAN 


7686-B Platt Avenue e« Cleveland, Ohio 


The Mark 
of Quality 


certificate required. 


originally built into your Perfection. See your 
Perfection dealer for replacement parts and genuine 
Perfection Inner-Flow Wicks . . . the only wicks that in- 
sure 100% satisfaction on Perfection-made appliances. 





No. 2201 “Ivanhoe” Fuel Oil 


| Space Heater. Heats from 


2,300 to 4,660 cu. ft., dependi 
upon climate. on 
18x 26%, in. floor space. Ration 


> SADE Deere a 
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More War Bonds 
and Sweat Mean Less 
Blood and Tears! 
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Shortcuts 


These sketches show ideas 
found useful by readers. 
Perhaps they‘ help you 





Getting tired of wrestling gas barrels, I 
made this barrel cradle. 
rim from an old drill wheel, cut it in half 
and drilled two holes in each end fo hold 
a deck made of 2 x 4's. 
catches under the barrel, and a leg, bolt- 
ed loosely, swings into position as the 
barrel comes from vertical to horizontal 


Schillo, Golden Valley county, North Dakota. 





I make my own feed scoops by taking an 
empty gallon or five-quart oil-can, cut- 
ting out one end and a part of the side as 
1 then drill a hole in 
the center of the remaining end, and at- 
tach a wooden handle. Bernard Greenin- 
ger, Hennepin county, Minnesota. 


shown in sketch. 


IRON STRAP TO PROTECT 
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l used to use a chain over a plank when 
pulling posts, but the plank would tip, so 
I made this device from some scrap. The 
chain rests in the crotch at the top, and 
the two legs keep it from tipping side- 
ways when pulling with the tractor. El- 
vin A, Johnsen, Brown county, Wisconsin. 


Sak 
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E 
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To prevent the oil-can spout getting 
clogged when oiling my machinery, | 
solder a fine steel wire to the spout. The 
wire serves to clean out any dirt or for- 
eign matter from the hole of the bushing, 
and the oil runs down the wire into the 
hole. F. Prakopcyk, Hunterdo 
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Farm News anp CoMMENT 


(Continued from page 12) 


Manufacturers also are permitted to use 
even more cast iron than they did before the 
war to make flatirons. 

Why do dairy men accept subsidies? 
University of Pennsylvania says one reason 
is that before the war it took milk from 3% 
average cows to pay the hired man; now it 
takes from 4.8 cows without the subsidy, or 
from 4.2 cows with the subsidy. 

A new fermentation process is reported 
which produces one more quart of alcohol 
from each bushel of grain. This puts grain 
alcohol in a better competitive position, al- 
though sawdust makes still cheaper alcohol 
than grain does. 

Chet Golden, veteran Dawes county, 
Neb., sheep shearer, can’t fight the Japs at 
first hand, but he’s making knives out of 
old sheep shears, files and horn rasps. He 
sends them to boys in the Pacific who use 
them to carve Japs. 

Half a million cannery workers are be- 
ng recruited by the War Manpower Com- 
mission to meet one of the most critical 


laber shortages. Canners report that, unless 
the labor goal is met, fruit and vegetable 
packs may fall under estimates. It’s a real 
war contribution to take a cannery job this 
year. 

Three kinds of carelessness account for 
two-thirds of farm accidents, according to 
the National Safety Council: wearing loose 
clothing around running machinery; failure 
to keep children away from machinery; 
cleaning, oiling or adjusting running ma- 
chinery. Farm Journal readers are not that 
careless. (Or are they?) 


THIS GETS COMPLICATED 


ECAUSE Navajo Indians in Arizona are 

helping carrot and broccoli growers 
harvest their crops, Navajo reservation range 
land is threatened with over-grazing. 

Cause and effect are more closely related 
than appears at first glance. Indians are 
making $3 to $6 a day in the vegetable fields, 
so they don’t need to sell sheep to get money. 
Hence too many sheep for the grass. 

Reservation officials are trying to find ways 
to convince an Indian that he should sell his 
stock and get more money, when he already 
has all he wants. 


FEAST OR FAMINE 


N ONE way or another, it was a bad month 
for hog farmers. While some were send- 
ing unfinished pigs and breeding stock to 
slaughter, market embargoes caught others 
with prime hogs that went into heavy grades 
by the time they could be sold. . 
The ire of growers at the wide price-spread 
between government weights and the too- 
light and too-heavy kind of hogs was not 
eased either, when the OPA filed an in- 
junction suit against four major packers, 
charging they had been leaving three to 
four inches of fat on loins and butts, when 
OPA rules limit the fat to one-half inch. 
One result will be approximately 20% 
fewer pigs this fall, possibly even fewer next 
spring, according to independeht estimates, 


Is a beef cattle glut in the making, too? 

Range state reports say grass-fat steers are 
hurrying to market six weeks ahead of time, 
and that ranchers are sharp-culling herds 
while prices are good. One way to avoid a 
market oversupply, and at the same time 
provide more beef, would be to make it possi- 
ble for middle western feeders to resume 
normal operations. 


FIASCO 


HEN Paul E. Sanger, Lebanon county, 

Pennsylvania, auctioneer, was chal- 
lenged by OPA for selling farm machinery 
at above-ceiling prices, he cried, “Give me 
liberty to sell to the highest bidder, or give 
me jail,” and promptly was slapped in a 
cell. [Farm Journal, April, 1944]. Two days 
later he was out on bail, today he is a com- 
pletely free man. 

After a 40-minute trial—one of the shortest 
in the history of the U.S. Court for the 
Middle District of Pennsylvania—Sanger 
was acquitted on a verdict directed by Judge 
Albert W. Johnson, when government at- 
torneys abruptly rested their case without 
having proved any of the points of the charge 
—not even that Sanger sold the equipment 
involved. . 

The whole question of the validity of ceil- 
ing prices at public auctions was left un- 
decided, with the government apparently not 
anxious to have the issue ruled on. 

Sanger says, “My policy at future sales, 
as in the past, shall be to sell to the highest 
bidder.” 


BOSSY’S A RUBBER PLANT 
NOW 
LAIN, ordinary whey may be producing 
synthetic rubber one of these days. Sci- 
entists at USDA’s Eastern Regional Labora- 
tory, who developed the process, believe whey 

may be able to compete with petroleum as a 

source of rubber. 

The whey rubber probably will not make 
tires, but may be even better than natural 
rubber for some other purposes. Thus U. S. ~ 
farmers add milk to their stake in the rubber 
market, which already includes guayule, Rus- 
sian dandelions, alcohol, and converted vege- 
table oils. 

OWI TELLS THE FARM STORY 
NE of the Nazis’ propaganda “lines” 
has been that liberation by America 

means starvation. To tell the real truth about 

America’s food production, the Overseas 

Branch of the Office of War Information is 

using every device at its command—radio, 

magazines, newspaper articles, pamphlets 
and motion pictures. 

Much of this material, especially radio 
broadcasts, reaches both enemy and enemy- 
occupied territory. Much of it also is de 
signed specifically for farmers abroad. They 
have been told how U.S. farmers are using 
modern methods to produce more, how they 
are conserving the soil, how chemurgy is 
welding agriculture, science and industry 
together. 

OWI uses not only its own staff but many 
others, both within and out of government— 
including two Farm Journal editors—to help 
tell the biggest farm story ever told. 
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It’s surprising how much more you can do 





with some Extra Time and Extra Energy 


Think what you could do if you 
were given an extra hour every 
day and extra enefgy to use it. 

It might mean the extra profit 
from milking a couple of more 
cows, feeding out a few more hogs 
or steers, raising a larger poultry 
flock or putting in a bigger 
garden. 

But who wants to plan extras 
like these, no matter how profit- 
able, with a sore back and achy 
muscles from hard manual work? 

Extra time and extra energy 
can come from only one source— 
modern farm machinery that not 
only saves time, but also saves 
your strength. Old-fashioned 


leave a man sotired at night 
that all he wants to do is eat and 
go to bed. 

This is where the Ford-Fergu- 
son Tractor and Ferguson Imple- 
ments are revolutionizing power 
farming. All the hard back-and- 
arm labor is taken out of their 
operation. Just a touch of your 
finger tips on a small control 
lever does all the heavy work: 

What a difference this makes 
at the end of the day, not only in 
how you feel, but in your whole 
outlook on life. Half the battle’s 
over when you feel like doing 
more. Then with the pep to back 
up your plan it’s surprising how 
much more you will get 





power equipment that re- 
quires the back-breaking 
drudgery of tugging and 
hauling at _ stiff-acting, 
long, heavy levers can 








done. And how much more 
in better living and extra 
profits you will have to 
show for it. 








HARRY FERGUSON, INC. * Dearborn; Michigan 





AUTOMATIC CONTROL OF IMPLE- 
MENT WORKING DEPTH SAVES 
YOUR TIME AND ENERGY 


The Ford-Ferguson Tractor re- 
places “‘the hard way” with modern 
finger tip control. It takes over the 
tough back-and-arm labor of set- 
ting and controlling the depth at 
which ground tools work... and 
does it automatically. 

All you do is move a small con- 
trol lever by the mere touch of your 
finger tips. Then, a mechanical 
brain and automatic muscles of 
steel do the rest. 

Let your Ferguson Dealer show 
how this modern’ farming machine 
will save your time, and make 
farming easier and more profitable. 
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CLEANS Vii woraRs 
KEEPS MOtgRs CLEAN 














@ A clean engine runs better and lasts longer. Casite is keeping 
millions of car, truck and tractor engines clean and free-running. 
Sludge, gum and engine varnish troubles cease when Casite goes 


into the crankcase. 

Casite also improves lubrication in two ways. First, it cleans 
out the ring grooves and oil passages; second, it carries the oil 
into close tolerance places. 

You can get Casite from almost any garage, car dealer or serv- 
ice station. The price is 65¢ a pint. Directions with every bottle. 


THE CASITE CORPORATION © HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 








S BETTER AND SMOOTHER PERFORMANCE OR 


DOUBLE YOUR MONEY BACK 


* * * 


Add Casite to crankcase and run through carburetor 
according to instructions, then drive your car 100 miles 
or for 60 days, whichever is first. If not convinced that 
Casite gives you better and smoother performance, you 
get double your money back by filling out guarantee 
certificate and mailing it to The Casite Corporation, 
Hastings, Michigan. Maximum refund is $1.30 per pint, 
twice the nationally advertised price of Casite. 
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IT’S A PRIVILEGE TO BUY WAR BONDS 
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WASHINGTON 
(Continued from page 16) 


tough at first, but close examination reveals 
that administration is left to the discretion 
of local committees. 

The original idea was to run the show 
from here with an iron hand, but an em- 
phatic “no” from the Labor-Management- 
Agriculture Advisory Committee killed that. 

McNutt’s move is the New Deal’s substi- 
tute for the National Service Act recom- 
mended to Congress last January by the 
President. Without active support, that 
“work or fight” scheme died a quick death 
on Capitol Hill. Hence it is now necessary 
to trot out something else, particularly since 
Army, Navy, and Maritime Commission 
spokesmen, on White House instructions, had 
gone to bat for the compulsory bill. 


THERE IS every prospect here that the 
transition from war to peace will be as badly 
bungled as that from peace to war. 

Buried in the D-Day news was the resigna- 
tion of Messrs. Baruch and Hancock, be- 
cause official Washington has taken no effec- 
tive steps in months toward the arrange- 
ments outlined in the Baruch report. 

With a thousand post-war planners on 
the payrolls here, such things as the Brew- 
ster contract cancellation and employe “stay- 
in” can still happen, and apparently are 
going to be the rule. That is normal for 
government planners. 


6 
APPOINTMENT of Ivy W. Duggan as gov- 


ernor of Farm Credit, belated as it was, 
satisfies most farm leaders here. Under his 
leadership they see “co-operative credit” 
gradually replacing “government credit,” 
fostered since 1933 by Dr. A. G. Black and 
others. . 

Two reasons were behind the delayed ap- 
pointment. First, Corn Belt Democratic 
leaders objected to a southerner, insisting 
that a mid-western man should get the 
job. Backing them was Democratic Pub- 
licity Director Paul Porter, who didn’t get 
along too well with Duggan when they were 
together in A.A.A. The Farmers’ Union also 
protested. 

With political difficulties settled, the 
White House held up the nomination until 
someone could be found for Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. After several turn- 
downs, Charles F. Brannan, Denver lawyer 
with Farm Security since 1935, accepted. 
He came here in April as Assistant F.S.A. 
Administrator, and was given charge of 
USDA’s water conservation and _ utilization 
program in the seventeen Western States. 


& 
SPEAKING of credit, interest subsidies on 


Federal Land Bank and commissioner loans, 
costing taxpayers $342 million the past eleven 
years, are scheduled to end July 1. 

FCA has announced that all land bank 
loans will bear 4% interest after that date, 
and Congress is completing action to fix the 
same rate on commissioner loans. At present 
farm borrowers are paying 342% on both. 

Pending FSA legislation increases interest 
on tenant purchase loans from 3 to 4%. 
Federal Land Bank loans outstanding Jan- 
uary 1, last, totaled $1,361 million, commis- 
sioner loans $930 million. 
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THE NEST EGG 
(Continued from page 33) 

Her little thin gold ring tinkled 


he pans’ rims. 


y pans. 
Nat had been aching to 
e news last night, the minute he got 
But his father had been away in town 
father to be 
ere. So he had waited. Now was the time. 


night, and he wanted his 
won the prize, pa.” 

‘ a quick little cry no 
than a bird’s. But she did not say 


t's mother gave 


ning. 

You did, son?” The tall man lifted his 
up and held his wide hands out quiet 
nt of his closed eyes and spoke through 

white suds covering his face. “Well, I 
nighty proud of you, Nat. But I knew 
vould all right. I knew you was the 
st scholar in District Nine. I knew 

i was the smartest scholar they ever had 

Yes, sir! So there now!” He put his 
his face and washed away the soap. 

. quite a time, 


\ u're 


S now through school, Nat. 
ve learned all there is to be learnt. 


do you want to do now? What you 


ling on doing after you get through 
‘ing your piece next Wednesday night 


exercises and graduate, son?” 
Miss Lancaster says I could go right into 
chool next fall. She says I could keep 
up theré, and go right along all 


(nd I might even go on to college, 


fa bh 
! HERE was a minute’s 
Mother drew, in her breath with 
ind held it. 
hool’s a long ways from home. 
d have to leave the farm. You'd 
board and room in town.” 

a. But | could earn something. 
ild come home Friday afternoons 
1 on the farm.” 
lot of 


ever went to high s( hool. And [ 


Sut board and room costs a 


hought”—the tall man’s shoulders 
d in the lamp-light—‘lI kind 
you—you might be thinking of 
arming this old farm of ours with 
ve all your farm after I get done 
erything you put into it would be 
nd of hoped you'd want to be a 
eeing’s you're the only boy I got.” 
If Nat wants to make something of 
nd not stay just a plain farmer 


e, we'd ought to encourage him 


d never heard his mother speak out 

so sure before in his life, not with 

irming ain’t so bad. Living plain 
vad.” Nat’s father turned half away. 
never seen him look so old as he did 
Old and slow about washing up. 

Yh, we Guess you're right ma. I don’t 

Wa tand in Nat’s way. Not if that’s 

The board will be hard sled- 


' ding. But I guess we can scrape the money 
( vurse we will, Jim.” His mother’s 


vas almost fierce. “You'll have all the 
you've set your heart on, Nat. 


/ i é right. You'll see.” 
wasn’t anything more said. They 
to supper. They were all quiet, all 
' the way through. 
' \ ipper Nat took a longer walk than 
| le t efore. The stars were out in mil- 
ons, J May sky was studded with them. 





CENTURY ago Uncle Sam had 
[ nearly 1,500 million acres of un- 


settled land. 


[t wasn’t worth much. What could be 
sold at all brought an average price of 
only 97¢ an acre. 


It took weeks to get to it. It cost a 
voung fortune to bring in supplies. 
Chere market 


was no way to crops 


profitably. 


What was needed was good transporta- 
tion. 


l'o help finance the construction of some 
of the pioneer railroads into this virgin 
territory, the government turned over 
to them 130 million acres of land. 


In return, most government traffic was 
to be carried at 50% off. 


Che railroads were built. Frontiers were 


pushed back. The soaring increase in 
the value of land retained by the gov- 
ernment far more than compensated for 
clATio 


the lands granted the railroads. 
‘Tax revenues on all the land & 
multiplied. Pa 


AMERICAN 






For nearly a hundred years, the govern- 
ment has reaped an additional and ever- 
growing advantage from greatly reduced 
rates. Not alone from the few railroads 
which received land grants (about 9% of 
the trackage), but from competing roads 


as well. 


Through these reductions alone the gov- 
ernment has been repaid many, many 
times. At the rate of government ship- 
ping today, the deductions amount in a 
single year to just about twice the value 
of the grants when made. 


Under present conditions, these land- 
grant deductions are both discriminat- 
ing and unfair to shippers who do 
business with the government but who 
cannot use land-grant railroads. 


This is one reason shippers, farmers, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Office of Defense Transportation and 
the National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners join with 
transportation agencies in recom- 
mending that land-grant deduc- 
° tions be ended. 


RAILROADS 


If you would like to know more about Land-Grant Rates than we can tell in 
this advertisement, we will send you free a comprehensive booklet about them. 
Just mail this coupon to Association of American Railroads, Transportation 
Bldg., Washington 6, D.C. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 











Irs SAFER to skip the 
less important jobs than to neglect 
a basic sanitary step that provides 
Greater Home Health Protection. 
Clorox is the easy, efficient way to 
sanitary home cleansing. It disin- 
fects, deodorizes, removes stains 
in routine cleansing of tile, enamel, 
linoleum, wood surfaces. Clorox is 
economical in use and it has the 
| same full strength today as always. 

Simply follow directions on label. 


AMERICA'S FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX 24 


a FREE FROM CAUSTIC = 4 
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Waterproof, shockproof, radium dial and 
honds, anti-magnetic, unbreakable crystal, 
precision tested, sweep second hand. 

No. JV 121— 15 jewels. stainless steel $39, 75 


back 
— JV 331— 15 jewels, stainless stee! $49. 50 


No. jv 328—17 jewels, SELF-WIND- 
ING, stainless steel case $59.75 
POSTPAIO FED, TAK INTL. @ WAL GROLES FROMPTLY FILLED 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet JV" 


BELL WATCH COMPANY 
Life Bidg., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 





STAM MER ? =, 


“Stammering, Its Cause Fre 
J 


This new 128-page book, 
and Correction, '' deacribes the Bogue Unit Method 
for scientific correction of stammering and stut- 
tering —successful for 43 years. Benj. N. Bogue, 
Dept. 814, Circle Tower, Indianapolis 4, Indiana 





6? I KNA FARMER’S WIFE . Ju iv4a4 
walked along the lower garden. The 
1ew furrows smelled clean and rich; They 


nelled good. It was home here, all right. 


Nat loved 


e his bull-calves 


farming. He would be sorry to 
, and not hold his fingers 
n their mouths and push their noses down 
nto the gruel, and teach them to drink for 
themselves. It would be hard not having 
abmeat to, and a jealous 
Nat would miss 


any hens to offer ci: 
rooster to keep one eye on. 
and even hoeing the 


plowing and planting, 
rn and watching it shoot up after July 
owers. But you couldn’t have everything. 
Nat had set his heart on being a teacher. 
You couldn't farm and be a teacher, too. 


Anyway. Nat could come back summers 
on the farm then. He could have a 
small garden and things. It would be better 
He could help his father a lot 
going to high There 


afternoons, and all day, 


and live 


than nothing. 
while he was school. 
would be Friday 


Saturday and Sunday 


N AT came back Fridays 
that fall. He could hardly wait for Fridays 
to come. He rode home with Mr. Tarr, the 
milkman. He felt like shouting when they 
came round the bend of the road at Miller’s, 
and saw the horse-chestnut tree like a big 
umbrella over his house. Nat jumped out of 
his school knickers in three shakes of a 
lamb’s tail. He jumped into his overalls and 
was out digging potatoes almost before his 
father could say hello. Nat worked like a 
good one. 

Nat’s father saved up a lot of the work 
that took lifting and four pairs of hands. 
Nat told him to. In the winter, Nat sawed 
up a lot of the wood for the kitchen range. 
lt was good being out in the woodlot with 
at a log and keeping 
The blue 
Their 
breaths hung around them like smoke. Nat’s 
father talked to him as though he was a 
grown man already. He asked Nat to pass 
just as if Nat were an 


his father, too, standing 
end of the two-man saw. 
lengthened on the snow. 


up his 


shadows 


judgment on things, 
old hand. 

It was a happy year for Nat. He was lead- 
ing his class in high school, and he did a lot 
of farming with his father, too. 

The boy worked like a Trojan that sum- 


mer. And he even helped out neighboring | 


farmers with their haying, and earned forty- 


two dollars towards next year’s board. He 








“Be _ sensible, 


shows up at the church.” 


Mary—I’m not putting | 
the groom on the cake until Bill actually | 


Fast relief for 


LAMENESS due to: 





Farmers know there’s nothing so 
good as Absorbine for lameness dueto 
shoulder gall, puffs, strains, bruises. 
A stand-by for 50 years, it’s used by 
many leading veterinarians. 

Absorbine speeds t.1e flow of blood 
to the injury to help carry off the 
congestion. It usually brings swell- 
ings down in a few hou 3! 

Absorbine is not a “‘cure-all’”’ but a 
time-proved help in relieving fresh bog 
spavin, windgall, collar gall and similar 
congestive troubles. Absorbine never 
blisters or removes hair. It costs only 
$2.50 for a LONG-LASTING BOTTLE 
that will prove its value many times. 
At all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Keep horse at work with 


ABSORBINE 








un rence LIPS 


cooled, soothed, smoothed this 
easy, quick way i 


HERE’S an amazingly effective way 
our Armed Forces have found to 
relieve parched, peeling, blistered 
lips caused by sun, wind and 
weather. Just apply Chap Stick 
promptly. Chap Stick is made 
especially for the lips. It’s gently 
medicated. Promotes heal- 
ing — lubricates. 
Only 25¢ at 
drug counters. 


00 DARWIN 








TULIPS 3" 


ES GORGEOUS ASSORTMENT of Shades 

and Colors, including Red, White, Pink, 

a and Yellow. A choice Selection. 
Guaranteed Bloom 


te 
Order Now — a pos 
Bulbs will be sent parcel pos’ 
at the right time for fail planting. 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
203 T. D., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 



























KILLS ROACHES 


WATERBUGS -CRICKETS- 
SILVERFISH 

Insects eat bait in protective tube and 
die. Nothing to mix, spray or dust. 
Use GATOR ROACH HIVES to protect 
food, clothing rugs ew from 
insect damage Clean. Odorless 
Long lasting. Money back if not 
satisfactory. 35c a pkg Three 
pkgs. postpaid for “ if your 
dealer as none re 

Chemical 








KILLS INSECTS IN 
VICTORY GARDENS 


Use Red Arrow Garden Spray—‘‘the Victory 
Garden Insecticide."’ Quick, easy, inexpensive. 
35e bottle — oy several gallons. Safe to 
humans, birds and pets when sprayed. Buy Red 
Arrow Spray where you buy Garden supplies. 

For illustrated chart, “‘How to 

Identify and Control Victory Gar- 
nsects,’” send post card to: McCormick 
& Co., Inc., Dept. 3P7, 








Baltimore-2, Md. 
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started the second year at high school and | 
| 4 | Caesar, brown as an acorn, with all that | 
n my ospita summer sun on him. He plunged into Caesar | 


head first. Handling a pitchfork had tough- 


foo, the ened ins. op for the hardest Latin verbs. 


Powder is ZBT- 


It was near Christmas time that the light 
suddenly went off the world. And it was 
that bitter day when the low sun was pour- 
ing into the farmhouse parlor, just as though | 
nothing had happened, that Nat noticed a 
thing that crushed his ribs together and 
nearly stopped the beating of his heart. The 
neighbors were there at the funeral in the 
parlor. Nat’s father, looking like a fragile 
old man, was there. The minister was there, 
too, and talking along in his solemn-sound- 
ing voice. Nat’s mother was there also. But 
Z.B.T. CONTAINS OLIVE Oll—an advantage that she wasn’t really there. It was a terrible _ON LY A 
helps to make 7 ihe baby powder choice in $0 | marble make-believe of his mother, hard and 
many leading hospitals. Downy-soft Z.B.T. is | noid and white, in the long box there with - 
superior in “slip.” Moisture resistant. the silver handles. Yeas Vj C. 
MAKE THIS TEST! Smooth a thin film of Z.B.T. All at once Nat looked around and saw | LE 


on your palm. Sprinkle a little water on it. | j}at the parlor floor had no bright Brussels 

Notice that the powder doesn’t become caked carpet on it, there was no jigsaw bookcase Ti X 
or pasty and the water doesn’t penetrate the | jp the corner. no horsehair chairs with grapes i 

Z.B.T. Your skin is still dry and protected. | on their backs, and no white marble hand ) E 


Compare with other leading baby powders! holding a blue bubble of glass on the mantel 
’ at all, 
That was what made Nat’s eyes fill up 
after they had been dry so long, and made Ji LE > 4 ef @) = F a bat 
him bow his young chin down so that no- i 
body should see what was in his eyes. 


The moment he got back from the little 
graveyard on the hill up by the hemlocks, 


CET RELIEF FROM Nathaniel went straight to the kitchen cup- 
hoard, reached up to the top shelf, and took 
PAIN * SWELLING down the gold lustre pitcher. 
He turned the pitcher upside down. There 
SORENESS wasn’t a thing in it. 
NATHANIEL BIGBY 


If you are suffering from pain ... swell- | thought a moment. Then he went straight out 
ing . . . soreness caused by a simple | to the kitchen and opened the cupboard door. | 
sprain, bruise or wrenched muscle, you | [; was stil! there. Glory. be!—it was still 
can getrelief with moist heat. Apply an | jjere! The slender deer looked out at him | 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE POULTICE comfortably 
hot and feel the moist heat go right to > Ppegs 
work on the sore area, The warm | “till running in pure gold around the belly 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE soothes and relaxes | °! it. Nathaniel took the pitcher tenderly in 

. brings you blessed relief . . . works | his two hands, trembling for fear he might 
for several hours. Get a can of | drop it. He carried it into the parlor. 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE at your druggist’s The littlhe marble hand did not deserve 
right now—only 40 cents. the place of honor at the center of the man- 
telpiece. Nathaniel moved it to the left. 
And then, hardly daring to breathe, he placed 
the lustre pitcher in the hand’s place. The 
| sunlight streaming into the small room 
through the low window caughi the bright 
lustre and set it aflame. The pitcher lit up 
the whole place, like a lamp. 

“Mary!” 

The man brushed his graying hair back 
from his forehead. 

His wife answered him from out by the | 
croquet wickets on the lawn. She came 
hurrying in, her cheeks alight with the May 
sunshine. She knew from the sound of 
Nathaniel’s voice that he was awfully ex- 
cited. 
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from their blue flowers, the lean hounds were 















Leaves sweaters, blankets, wool- 
ens soft, fluffy — really clean. 


RUBBER HEELS ANDSOLES 





FOOD MILL 


SAVES CANNING TIME 


TOMATO JUICE-Strains bushel to- 
matoes in 20 minutes 


ag SUTTER OR SAUCE- Straine 


housewores depts. 
* 
WOOLFOAM CORP. 


16 West 20th Street : 
New York 11, N. Y. “Look, Mary!—I’ve found the very thing 
to finish the room. The gold pitcher my 


y SE A Wwite mother kept the nest-egg in she spent on 
| my schooling. There it is, on the mantel. 








23% greater yrekd 


enerns. SERRIES, PEACHES, 
Crushes of straine all fruits 








; EEK , . . fi im half ¢ 
‘9 i at home | Lhe old pitcher she emptied out for me.” | mame. @00G6~—Gucies Geek ves 
-- inns. ‘Thowsands of endorsed by phy | “Oh, Nathaniel, it is lovely!’ How your | canta ame alien alias ie 
siclans. : . 
yr. One graduate has charge of 10-bed | mother would love this room now if she |  [AuIMERT UARDMARE sos. 


her 1 $406 while | ° 
ee ucipment tnchuded. Men, | could only see it!” 


women 18 to 69. High School mot | “Somehow, you know,” said her gray- | 


° cH ICAGO" seHooL ‘or NURSING | 

ai . _ . “ S, 

De e Me eet Gale Sucet, Cocage 11.18. | haired, colle ge professor husband, “I be- | 
Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. | lieve she does. 





Cup Sea THE END 
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4 WEEK OLD WHITE 


LEGHORN PULLETS 





| am expecting a 


Under ordinary weather conditions. 4 week aa 
pullets delivered after June ist, can be successfully 
raised without artificial heat. There is a big ad 
vantage in taking delivery in July or August 
you save work, time and feed. 

I am expecting the egg and feed ratio to be far 
more favorable to you from November on than it 
has been in the past year because along about 
then the tremendous hen population built up by 
last year’s unprecedented hatchery production 
will largely be liquidated and the comparatively 


great demand for 4 week old White Leghorn 
delivery. pieincact ican promise you IMMEDIATE DELIVERY if you order at once. 
The near- _— in the egg market has now largely cleared and we are entering what appears will 


be a shertage poultry production. We anticipated this shortage and new have available for 
prompt delivery eked of thousands of our high quality 4 week old started White Leghorn Pullets. ; 





Pullets for July and August 





small production in 1944 will be hard put to take 
care of the Gameadions demand for eggs from 
then on. By purchasing your flock in July or 
August of this year in the form of 4 week old 
pullets from us, you are able to get them at the 
age you want them and will make more money on 
them than you would have could you have pur- 
chased them at pk previous time. 


| earnestly solicit your order now and promise you 
ae see ae ey 4 week old White Leg- 
Pullets. Sincerely, OKEE L. RICE. 






PAVIS CHICKS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. Rerved, 
" Buff Rocks, Reds, Wy Sv. 
*ullets $12.95: Cocke or Brow n 


. Anconas $10.45- 100: 
White Minorcas 9.95 
s $3.75 avy Mixed $8.95; Seconds $3.75 
AAA Grade Itec per chick more. Turkey Poults Broad- 
Lreasted bronze 10 for $8.00; 100—$65.00 We pay 
postage—cuarantee live delivery. Write for chick catalog, 
also highly recommended book on rg comet Free. 
Javis Poultry | Farm, Route 17-C, Ramsey, Indiana, 








CLOVER VALLEY ‘CHICKS, U.S. Approved Pullorum Con- 
trolled. Thousands weekly. From one of America’s 
oldest established hatcheries. 38 years breeding ex- 
perienc Play safe with your investment, give us a 
trial « Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Bix 
in Klish-type Leghorns and other profitmaking breeds. Get 
Free Catalog, 14 day protection guarantee. 
c lover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 77-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 














OW TO RAISE POULTRY FOR PROFIT."’ This free book 
reveals successful profitable poultry raising secrets prac- 
ticed for years by Harry M. Lamon, International author- 
ity—explains methods, tells how hundreds were helped to 
xreater income. Help yourself and your Government now! 
learn at home quickly, easily, at low cost. Get facts. 
Write for Free Book Today. No obligation. National Poul- 
try Institute, Dept. 60-19 Adams Center, New York. 


LIMITED TIME- “White Lehorns, $4.45. Pullets, $12.50. 
3 to 4 week started White Leg Pullets, $26.95. 
Rocks, Orpingtons, Wyandottes 8.40. Pullets, 
S11. 4 ; a 

















Surplus Assorted, $3.95. 
xives our FOB terms, 






field. 





hompson 
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Grow fast — 2 Ibs. in 8 to Per 
10 weeks. Tender, juicy 
birds that bring top 
prices. Send cash in full. F. 


LEG 


Rice’s 





. Sedatia 








4 WEEK OLD WHITE 


for high livability, disease resistance, 
and egg-laying qualities. 


HORN PULLETS 
BEST and only quality. Bred 


is 


F.0.B. Sedalia 








RICE LEGHORN FARMS, 


Box 110, Sedalia, Mo. 











Direct from America’s Largest producers and Shippers of Egg- 
Bred, Heavy-Breed Started Pullets. Thousands available week- 
ly. Will ship anywhere and guarantee satisfaction. Any number, 


from 12 up. All our pullets are 


floor brooded, the older ones 


range-raised .... Chicks hatched every month in the year. Free 


Catalog tells all—send for it. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY FARMS 
716N Burnside Avenue, East Hartford 8, Conn. 















BAGBY C 


From Winners Nat'l Ege Championships 
c= 2.000 Pedigreed 300-357 males in our 

pe A AT te — you — EGGS 
6 R PROFITS. 


tested-Approved Breeding and low wien. STRAIGHT cue aey 
IMMEDIATE- “FUTURE DELIVERY RUN cH 

STANDARD Price per 100 | $790 5] G40 
$.C. Big Type wd Guna ; 











pen Ass’ta $7.48. ut. Ass’td $5.48 
Hy. Ass’td Cockerels $7.46. Lt. Ass’td Cockerels $3.00 


For Seostes m add per chick. Cash with orde 
Boat sits oor ite Sae ise % Live 


Bagby Poultry Farm, Box 605-G, Sedalia, Mo. 


¥/) Worlds Champion 
jh Sie, 





Gred 18 years for 






Heavy, peng bene ‘aoa $5.90-100 pw MR hn omnes | $4. -£0-108 
per 100 f 





xa Foe COD phos . 51.00 
with order. ise < Live Detivers. Cat. 
——- POULTRY eteon ak 
iden, e. 


WHITE LEGHORN 


AAA Started Pullets ,-2*%.' 


Weeks Old 

It pays to buy the best. Over 25 pop- 

ular breeds. Bargain prices. Send cash sD 95 
rer 





in full. Prompt Service. Catalog 
FREE. We brood thousands of Start- 
ed Pullets weekly. Cockerels $2.95. 8 


BUSH Hatchery, 551-G, Clinton, Mo. 


CKS*'30 Days Trial 


cuarantee. Nm refunded on any chicks 
not true to breed. No need to take chances. 
You get 30 days to make sure chicks are as 
represented. Male or pullet chicks furnish- 








mm a ay AGAIN Prices ah’: CHICK meal UAC nee. 
uy 
missOURI STATE HATCHERY. Bes Sm, "sotieR mo: 








Why meat worry? Grow squabs, ready 
to eat or sell in 23DAYS. Royal 
sauabs sell at POULTRY TOPS, 
large profit. Write today for FREE BOOK war food 
starter, tew prices, easy directions, modern success 
methods of money-making breeders in every state. 


RICE FARM, 300 H. St., Melrose, Mass. 





GoLoen Rute CHICKS 


HATCHED AND SOLD BY THE GOLDEN RULE 





* P| 
Order Chicks NOW at Reduced Prices 


Save Money on Ohio U. 8 Appeared, Romane bred Golden Rule Chicks 

Send order now for prompt delivery breeds carry 100% live delivery, 

98% livability guarantees. Official c s Pullorum tested. 18 b *. 

We hatch all summer and fall and ship C.0.D 

» 100 400 600 
11.50 46.00 





Wh. & Gr. ; Ancenas e 66.00 
W. Sd. & Bt. $: W. Wy? Bf. Orgs... 656 12.50 56.00 72.00 
Buff, Black inercas €.58@ 1256 50.00 72.00 
N.H. &S.C.&R. C. R. 1. Reds £58 1258 50.00 72.00 
Bt. & Wh. Gisnts; Lt. Brahmas 7.30 14.00 oo 


6.00 8 81. 
Write for special prices on SEXED CHICKS. Assorted Light and Heavy 
Cc pod Silver Mating Chicks only | 4c additional. Gold mating ‘eal 
é0L Satisfaction guaranteed. Order from this advert 


‘DEN RULE HATCHERY, Bex 18, Bucyrus o 


ORDER NOW save on Dubois chicks for immediate 
Whi Rocks, $9.95 pe 100; Pullets 

; Big English Wh 

per 100; Pullets $18.95; cose 

















Mixed Cockerels (heavy) 
guarantee) $7.95; Seconds $3.75 AAA Grade Chicks 
lige per chick higher. Leas than 100 le more. Less 
than 50 2c more. $1.00 Books order—balance C.0.D. We 
pay postage. Guarantee live delivery. Write for catalog 
and beautiful Profit-Record Calendar Free. Dubois County 
Hatchery. Box 570-C, Huntingburg, Indiana 


GET READY for next winter's demand. Order Seymour 
chicks for immediate delivery. Barred, uff, White Kocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons $10.00 per 100; 

3.95; Cockerels $10.00. English White, Brown Leg- 
» Anconas $10.00 per 100; Pullets $18.95; Cock- 
oe slightly higher Heavy 
(no sex guarantee) $7.50; 
ight Mixed $7.95; Sec- 
lots add te per chick. 

We pay postage, guar- 
















erels 3 
Mixed S7 95 






Assorted v § 
omis $4.95. Less than 100 
$1.00 books order, balance COD. 
antee live delivery. 

Seymour Hatchery, Box 47C, Seymour, Indiana. 


CARNEY CHICKS for immediate delivery. Rocks, Reds, 
Wyandottes $10.00—100; Pullets $13.05; Cockerels 
$10.00; White or Brown Leghorns, Anconas $10.45— 
100; Pullets $21.00; Cockerels 75; White, Buff Min- 
oreas $12.45—100; Pullets $23.00; Cockerels $5.45; 
White oo Brahmas $13.45; Pullets $16.95; Cocker- 
els $16.95. Tom Barron White Leghorns and Superior 
Mating esas sc per chick more. Heavy Assorted 
$9.00, Light Assorted $9.00; Heavy _— $8.75; Sec- 
onds $4.45, $1.00 books order. We pay postage. Guaran- 
tee live delivery. aoe for chick catalog and beautiful 
Profit Record-Caiendar Free 
Carney Hatchery, Box 14-C, Shelbyville, Indiana. 
BUY SALEM CHICKS NOW—Cash in next winter. Short 
pullet crop—heavy demand for ood our opportunity. 
For immediate delivery, Barred, Buff, hite Rocks, eH 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons $9.95 per 100; Pullets $12.9 
Cockerels $9.95. Tom Barron White, Brown Buff hens 
horns, Anconas $9.95 per 100; Pullets $19.95; Cocker- 
els $3.95. Superior grade _  slightl higher. Lots of 
50-100, add ic per chick—25-50, id 2c. Heavy Mixed 
9.45; Light Mixed $8.45; Heavy Mixed no sex guarantee 
$8.75; Seconds $3.75. $1.00 books order, balance C.O.D. 
We pay postage, guarantee live delivery. 
Salem Hatchery, Box 10-C, Salem, Indiana. 
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“« tine 
Ss Approved, Pullerun- Tested floc ks. 
set ah produce exces amd meat needed next winter 
Make extra profits with these big, husky, better bred, 
hich producing chicks. Free guide and catalog helps you 
raise better pullets or broilers. Write today. 
Heizer’s Quality Hatchery, Dept. 14, New Albanv. Indiana 


STOUFFER’'S CHICKS. K.0O.P. Sired up to 340 egg dam 
records. U. S. Approved Pullorum tested. Customers re- 
port big profits Get complete prices on sexed and un- 
sexed chicks. Heavy Assorted $7.95. Leghorn Cockerels 
$1.95 Collect live Arrival Guaranteed, 

Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams Grove, Illinois. 


WHILE THEY LAST—thousands weekly Free catalor 
“ives prices, FOR terms, guarantees, etc. Bloodtested 
300-en2 breeders Wh ite Leghorus, Anconas, Minorcas, 
Pullets $12.45 4 week Started White Lex- 
horn Pulle . 32 Rocks, Ked, Orpingtons, Wyan- 
dottes, $8.4 $11.40. Heavy assorted $6.05. 
Surplus aacn rels Prices 100 up. Send money- 
orde r. Squarede al “Hatehe ry. Sprinvfield, Missouri. 


CHICK BARGAINS—Strong, 
give two choi 
Reds, Wyandottes 

















es 











healthy, vigorous, blood tested; 
; tooce live delivery; Rocks, 
Minorecas, $6.95; pullets, 
Buff, Brown Leghorns, 
























$10.95 Austra- Whites; 
$6.95; pullets, $11. “av assorted, $6.45; mixed 
assorted, $5.90; surplus cockerels, $3.90; leftovers, 
95. Send money order. No calalog. Order direct 
Duncan H tchery, 5S scfiela, 
PULLETS- ons—Hanson'’s World BR cord and 
Breeding, -eyx-sired stock. Range Grown. 


privilege, 100¢ * live arrival ‘Special’’ Order Aujrust 
and September Pullets, any age Re re ady to profit from 
High exe Prices this fall. Cataloy Free 

Lemmen Leghorn Parm Hox 1104 Fr, Holland Michican 





> FrFITH cnicns BREO 25 years. Make Extra Profitable 
er ick Maturing ber ers lonediate Delivers 
ne 100 Prepaid Big type White Lexhorns 36.05. Barred 
White Re« . Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingztons, Len-Rox 
$6.95 poe Catal 

Gritith’s Hatchery. + Hox” SOL, 


STOUFFER'’S FAMOUS CHICKS. UL. 5S 

mediate delivery Prepaid Barred, White Rocks, Whitc 

Lerhorns,. $10.45 per 100; Brown Lechorns, Reds, 

Orpingtons, $11.00; N. H. Reds, Giants, 

mixed, $4.90; seconds, $4. 95; Leghorn coc 
Stoutter r’ s + Hatchery, 


STARTED PULLETS— White Leghorns, White Romans, Hy- 
brids—**Partly Rained,” ‘Range Size,"" *‘l@ Raised’’ and 
“Jr. Ready-To-Lay (25c up) Ca 

Imperial Bre Breeding Fz , Dept. ¢ 


DUCKLINGS. Mammoth Pekins, most meat for least feed. 
White runners, highest known exe producers 
Harry Burnham, North Collins, N. Y. 


S% EARLY ORDER DISCOUNT. 2! purebred varieties. 
Also hybrids. Priced reasonabic. Catalogue 
Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, IMlinois 


TURKEYS 


NARRAGANSETT TURKEY BOOK FREE telling about the 
wonderful new Narragansett turkeys, so easy to raise, 
that lay at home with the chickens. Tells how and 
when you can start raising turkeys that will not droop, 
sleep and die, but grow, feather up, and fatten, from the 
day they ha Gives records of remarkable results, al! 
over the country. This Sens pamphiet of instructive 
*“‘turkey talk’’ is free wo farr 
Burns W. Beall, Route 3. Cave City, Kentucky. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


CARBOLINEUM KILLS MITES! One application a year is 
“guaranteed to kill and keep out r s, blue bugs, fowl 
ticks. Demand Avenarius Cartbolineum with arfow ‘trade- 
mark. Free folder—when writing include dealer's name. 
Carbolineum Company, Dept. 4A, Milwaukee. Wis. 
FREE POULTRY EQUIPMENT CATALOG. Complete line 
brooders, feeders, faunts, flock equipment, ee ¢ ies. Rec- 
ognized for 78 years for unexcelled values, low prices. 
Write today 
Mit. Shel Mfr. Co., Box 268, Quincy, Illinois. 
WRITE FOR —. BIG FREE POULTRY Equipment 
Cataloz and Guide. Filled with poultry information 
World’s Largest Line ° normally over 475 items. Low 
Prices. Brower Mfg. Co., Dept. 3-67, Quincy, Illinois. 


NOTICE: Uniess otherwise stated, buyer of trained hunting doys pay jo 
press charges both ways on dogs returned for refund of purchase price, and 
returns must be made within per ied specified. 


agg SHEPHERD PUPPIES. Best Farm, and Watch 
Dogs. Shipped on Approval. 10c for Picture, and Descrip- 
tion. Hugh Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 
aaa also Supplies, what do you need? Books colored 
descriptions 108 recognized breeds, 35c. 
al Kennels, Chazy, N. Y. 
SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Siraight Cooners, 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds, Reasonable. 
List Free. Ramsey Creek Kenneis, Ramsey, Illinois. 









Missouri 


Fulton, 








Approved. Im 





rels, $2.05 
Iilinois 










“me «Free. 
7. Delphos, Ohio 



























































CONRAD CHICKS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY at real 
bargain prices. Barred, White, Buff ks, Reds, Wyan- 
dottes $10.00 per ay Pullets’ $13.95; Cockerels ‘g10. ao, 
English White, Brown Leghorns, Bl Minorcas $10.00 
per 100; Pullets $18. 95; Cockerels $3.45. AAA grade 
chicks slightly ware 95; Assorted 
Heavy Cockerels $8.5 se: 
$7.50; Light Mixed "37.95: Seconds $3.95. 
100, add ic per chick. $1.00 books order, balance C.O.D. 
We pay postage, guarantee live delivery. Order direct 
today. Conrad’s Jackson County Hatchery, Box. 14-C, 
Seymour, Indiana. 
WHY PAY BIG PRICES? Millions of Sunshine Chicks go 
all over the UU. S. Annually, save our customers mone 
and make wonderful layers. Popular Breeds, Blue Ribbon 
Matings, sired by Males from 200 to 340 exg R.0O.P. 
Hens. See how much you can save. Catalog Free. 
Sunshine Hatcheries, Box 1022-G, Corydon, Indiana, 














GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS—Guaranteed hee!l- 
drivers. Year's trial. Training instructions. Males, fe- 


males or spayed females. 
Highview Kennels, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


STERN A TIONAL euacvere Spy far superior, 

effective and reliable. Quick We repair 

all hh ~ Dealers Wan Interna- 

tional Electric Fence Co., 910 Van Buren St, Chicago, m1. 

FREE BARN ge ge me were to build or remodel your 

farm buildings. Sen ‘or details. 

62 oan Louden, Box FJ-140, Fairfield, Iowa. 

ponies ins FOR B81G, FREE 1944 tractor parts catalogue; 
mendous savings. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Coumed Tractor Wreckin ng Co., Dept. J-74, Boone, Lowa. 
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LIVE STOCK AND SUPPLIES 


SHORTHORNS 


THE PROFIT BREED 





Remember- YOU SELL BEEF BY THE POUND 


u want bigger packer checks? Raise Short- 
the breed that won International Live 
Exposition Champion group awards 3 out 
he last 5 times because oi top quality, more 
Shorthorns respond to greater wartime 
nds tor more meat, more milk. Send for 
= Booklet “Farm Security with Short- 
rns.’ Get list of thousands of breeders 
Write to American Shorthorn Breeders’ Assn. 
Dept. M 307T—Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois 














Help National Defense by producing meat in your back yard 
RAISING DOMESTIC RABBITS 
Old and Young can do it. Send 25¢ for Booklet and 

Literature to Dept. B. 
American Rabbit and Cavy Breeders Ass'n. Colorado Springs, Colo. 
BUY SHROPSHIRES—tlh« twin-purpose 


neat ind wool combined 


sheep 


quality 





od razers Beautiful type Lambs fatten 
rd reentage twi te f colorfu 
ector America ropshire HKepistry 
yette 10, Ind 
FAMOUS 0O.!1.C. HOGS Write for circular . 
» « erne See Goshen, Indiana 








FREE Compl fs Abortion and 
t ct « ' Kansas City Vacci 
t ) Kansas City 15, Mo. Dr. Oesterhaus 
Cc. CHESTER White Boars, Bred Sows, Gilts, Pigs, 
' lifi« (row your meat 
Fred Ruebush Sciota Thlinois 





i MISCELLANEOUS 


TO PLOW oe NOT To PLow rhe 


most widely discussed 








1ited States today is Edward Faulkner's 

ew ook—Plowman’s Folly It has started 

y rruments as the New Deal Should be 

ers farmer i the natior Don't oe te 

. miay sent postpaid on receipt of ly $1.00 
rs Book ervice 232 8. 7th St Philadelphia 5 





NEW WRITERS NEEDED to re-write ideas in hewspapers, 





wks Splendid opportunity to ‘break 
uing writing field May bring you up to 
} ir spare time Experience unnecessary 
y for Free details. No obligation. Postcard 
Comfort Writer's Service, 210-E South Seventh 
I iis Mo 
HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES--A book every 


rsema hould have It is free no obliga- 
ly address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
ELECTRIC—F« Controllers Klectric Fly Traps Insect 
) trooders Lamb Brooders Stock Prods 
» v Gardenhour Mfg Waynesboro, Pa 





INVENTORS’ GUIDE’’--100 mechanical movements, 
Invention’’ free amivises on patenting, selling 
Frank Ladermann, Tribune Bide New York 


NVEN rors —HAVE YOU a4 sound 
LI 


practical invention for 











or unpatented? so, write Chartered Insti- 
erican Inventors, Dept. 33, Washington, D 
PATENTS SECURED. Low Cost, Keasonable terms Book 
‘ e free 1 F. Randolph, Rewistered Patent Attor- 
t 371. Washington, Db. ¢ 
ALMANACS are : dik Stamps or coins, for 
8 Alt Ac Drege rai Bloomingtor 
{ ved 
BOBBY PINS » howe 7« safety Pins assorted Med 
‘ lozen SO cash or M 0 postpaid 
' larantee 
Miley, 71414 Barr, Fort Wayne 2, Ind 
WHY articles 


DON'T you waite? Writing short stories, 
mm extra money In y spare 

write the way newspaper learn 
ptitude Test te Ns whether 
the ee qualities essential te suc 
ting Write tox Newspaper Ins*itute of 















rite 03-H, One Ta rk Avenue, New York, 16. 
c ORRESPONDENCE COURSES and self-instruction books, 
sold Rented Pexchanged All subjects 
jaranteed ! uid for used courses, Com- 
tior vid 2 -, “Mlustrated Se nm catalog 
Ne m ¢ npany. Dep ( > 4 
BE AN AUSTIONSER A pleasant, table occupation 







taloz and how to Home Study 
ppert School of Auctioneering, Box 11, 





Indiana 


DO You Like HORSES? | 





to break colts show 








a z 
eireus tricks nm stock horses. Become 
octor book free. Write 
nal Lovers Inc., Bx F-111, Tarzana, Calif 


MAKE UP To $25 $35 A WEEK as a trained practical 
t tickly at home Booklet free 


School of Nursing, Dept. F-6, 


an; AGENTS WANTED 


wo MEN WANTED! You can make money supplying con- 
the well known Rawleigh Products. We sup- 

equipment on credit; and teach you how No 

erie ecded to Start Over 200 easily sold home 

€ Large repeat orders Permanent, independent, 

Many women now making splendid incomes. 


Chicago. 





Dept. G-144-FIN, 
sand whitens clothes. Softens water. 
ellis 25c. Big profit. By Free. 

Besen, au Tevirngg 


Freeport, Ul 





Chicavo 


Park, 


BUSINESS BOOMING! Men, women distribute our essen- 


ery products, Full or part time. Earn $25 to $100 
eek commissions. Chase Brothers, Geneva, New York. 





FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


CHIN Cc HIN. GIANT CHINCHILLAS. King of Katbits 
ill investment Large profit, Free 


Most 











ane Ww llow Brook Farm, K Sellersville Pa 

RAISE HIGHLY-PROFITABLE ANGORA RABBITS. Wool 

? Plenty markets Write for free Literature, 
Prices White Rabbitry, Marion, Ohio 


UPERIOR 


SANITARY 
ELECTRIC 





A modern churn for the modern farmer and dairy- 
man. Puts real speed into churning—more dollars 
of profit for every gal!on of cream! 

Barrel, thick acid-proof stoneware, glazed; will 
not absorb moisture or injurious matter. Strong 
steel frame, white enamel finish , easily cleaned. N-8 
gals., $85; 'N-10 gals., $90; N-12 gals., $95; N-15 
ga's., $100; N-25 gals., $125. Churning capacity 
one-half of gal. capacity. "Equipped with single phase 
AC motor; veuhet motors priced on request. Tf no 
dealer near you, order from usand write for liter- 
ature on hand churns, butter workers, molds, etc. 


SUPERIOR CHURN & MFG. CO. 
4 GREEN ST., HUNTINGTON, N. Y. 














PHOTO FINISHING 


GOOD NEWS CAMERA FANS! Now—Kay’s ca 
lude Free Enlarrements Any & exposure al developed 
and printed—including a 5x7 panelled Raycraft (exclusive 
vith Ray's) Enlargement—or 2 Raytone Prints of 
ative 25c Pre-war quality and price 
1” 20 Free Booklet, ‘‘How to take good pictures 
Just clip ad 
Ray s Photo 


again in 














ux ft 


since 


Service 





é Ray Bidg.. LaCrosse, Wis 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE!—pictures returned same day order 
received! Smashing low Pre-War Prices and Quality! Six- 











teen jgruaranteed Deckled- x > - 2 prints from roll 
or 8 Double-Size prints Td or « » colored or two 
lair enlargements FREF “with 6 Deckled-Edge prints 
25e¢ Special! Coupon for gorgeous FREE 8x10 enlarge 
ment with 25c order! Free Mailers, Free Premium Offers 
on request American Studios, Dept. 237, Lacrosse. Wis 





HIGHEST QUALITY VELOX REPRINTS 2c ecach—Double 
size prints 3c each. Rolls developed and 8&8 double size 
prints or & rerular size —_ one professional oil colored 
enlargement (your choice) 25c 16 years’ prompt, reliable 
service. Snapsi vot Finishe rs, Box 191-C, Minneapolis, Minn 
Address pack to Dept. oO1 want double Size prints 


NO DELAY! 





PICTURES RETURNED IMMEDIATELY. 


7 ~- 





exposure rolis developed with two prints each 
Enlargement each negative—only ase coin. 
Coupon on Beautiful 8x10 Enlargement given e 
order Details ami Film 


Mailers Free on Request. 
Moen Photo Service, 433 Moen Blag _ LaCrosse Wis 


— Pan- 





63c CUSTOM FINISHING FOR 25c—8 exposure rolls. 
el-Packet-Prints, free enlargement or premium coupon 
Miniatures enlarged 

Synecrosnap Process, Box 137A, Utica, N. Y 






Two seETSs at” *““DECKLEDGE PRINTS” “with every roll 
finished—25c Very finest quality. Deckledge reprints 2c 
each. Brown Photo Company, 1910- 46 Emerson, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


Mail this Ad and Two choice 
photo album. 
Include 3c 
Illinois. 


SAMPLE SNAPSHOTS. 
samples deckled snaps in free 
and film mailers on return. 
stamp. Artisto Studios, Box 119-1 H, Rockford, 
YOUR CHOICE! 16 regular size prints or 8 double-size 
prints (nearly posteard size) from 8-exposure rolis or 
negatives—25c (Trial Offer). Quick service, Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Willard Studios, Box 3536P, Cleveland, Ohio. 
FREE! Send negative, this ad for beautiful 4x6 En- 
larwement Stamp appreciated). 16 sparkling 
Hollywood enlargements from = or negatives 
Lifetone Studios, Dept 32, Des Moines 


EVERY PICTURE AN ENLARGEMENT: x sparkling “deck- 














ledge Enlargements and roll developed 25c coin; 116 size 
or smaller enlarge reprints 3c 
Enlarge Photo, Box 7901B, Boston, Mass. 








DATED ONE ‘DAY SERVICE—ROLL Seve.esy>- 16 Maen: 

rloss guaranteed prints, premium coupon, Se. 8 10" 

colored enlargement, 
Camera-Snaps, 









Rox A-977. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





THREE es ye EACH GOOD NEGATIVE, & exposure rulls, 
18 Reprints, Sc 
hast 


s0c 12, exposure, 50c 
Fre 


lowa 










Rode 


with 16 





FREE! Best snaps on atu 
prints eac Beautiful - 
Novel- Ad Company A-3% 








hicago. 









Two BEAUTIFUL PRINTS from ch picture on roll 25c. 
Twenty-three year satisfied customers. Quick service. 
« t c: ile, Wis 





U , & 10c: 
coin Send best negatives (fi m) ‘today. 
Dept. 7!. Des Moi 





YOUR Favorite 
Three for quarter, 
Address Geppert Studios, 
+ giles ENLARGEMENT 

ut Rate Photos, 


FARMS 


et eet eet ett et ett 

GOOD FARM BARGAINS. Washington, Minnesota, Montana, 
Idaho, Orexon, North Dakota. Dependable rape. favorable 
lists describing 








from each picture on roll 
Dept. K4, Janesville, Wis. 








climate. Write for literature, typical 
fakms, , Seeckty which state. 
Haw, 40 Northern Pacific Ry.. St. Poul, Minn. 








FARM LAND AND STOCK RANCHES. Copertantties in 
ton, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Dakota Minnesota 
wmation write Duncan, Dept. 728, Great 
» Railway, St Minnesota. 


FARM CATALOG 









Paul 1. 
MAILED FREE. Hundreds of Bargains 
New York, Connecticut, New Jersey and 21 other states 
Maine to Fla., west to Texas, California and Oregon 
Strout Realty, >- FB 4th Ave... ° No Y. City 10 


$s. ACRE LANDS, Fi free stock Fr: rang - very “cheap 
homes, in healthful, beautiful Ozarks. Free Literature 
rite Barnsley, Ozone, Ar 


OZARK LANDS for all | purposes Actual 
> acres $90.00 and upwards, Free list and lit 
Hubbard, 236 Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, 


___ SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


TOMATO PLANTS, 
$2-thousand 
wr $55 -Chous. 
Satisfacti 
Quitman 
aoe TONED (tRIS, fiv 


am, thirty cents r 

































” 
rature 
Kansas 








Rutger, Margiobe, Pritchard 
Pepper. California Wornde 
Hungarian Wax Hot Peppe r. 


and Balti. 
40¢ n- 
same 





more 











Quitman, Georria 
cluding Bewutiful I 

& Ne 
om, N. Y 
Pocket Soil- 








} ree > 
MONEY SAVING OFFER Famous Silve 
tester aml 3 plant herr all $1.00 

Silverton Laboratories, FJ, Toms River, N.J 








yl 
r=“ WHAT DO YOU 


RECOMMEND 
FOR SIMPLE PILES? 


RECTAL 
CONES 





There’s a simple way to get relief 
from the itching and discomfort of 
simple piles or hemorrhoids. Try 
Unguentine Rectal Cones, made by 
the makers of famous UNGUENTINz. 


They are Easy to Use—Sanitary— 
Inexpensive. If you do not gé 
prompt relief, consult your physi- 
cian. Sold with a money-back guar- 
antee. 


UNGUENTINE 
RECTAL CONES _ 


SD 





KLUTCH holds them tighter 
KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a gen- 
erous trial box. © 1. P. inc 

KLUTCH CO., Box 3104-G, ELMIRA, N. Y.. 


Eesy—at home. Spreed on So-to. it weers like leether. For 


oll footweer, children's end grownups’ Also mends tires, 
remcosts, boots—enything of rubber, leather, doth. 


MEND THE HOLE for 









OTTAWA MFG. CO. 





WTIT Oak Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 


Miniature Mask for DUST 


TT ae et 


Hay fever sufferers wear to keep from breathing pollen 
Handy as a pair of glasses’ For bes! protection keep mouth 
closed and breathe thru nose. Wear when handling gain 
or flour, plowing dusty fields. grading roads. Used in homes 
when sweeping, dusting, cleaning furnace. DUPOR Ne. | 
Mask weighs | oz. Has 9 sq. in. Miter. Get folder FREE! 
H. S. COVER, Dept. F, South Bend, ind. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE YEAR, 1694-1044 













3 bug Savings Ff 


OLSON 
"eR UGS 


“a 
: FACTORY-TO- YOU 


= 
 ) LEARN HOW Olson works Rug 
sm Magic with discarded materials. 


How Valuable Wools, etc. in 
Yay) YOUR OLD RUGS 

(CF AND CLOTHING 
“ Can Save You up to |, 
It’s All So Easy! Your materials 
+ &re picked up at your door by 
* Freight or Express at our ex- 

ag, pense. We do the rest. 
fe. 2. By Olson Process we shred, 
pe merge, reclaim materials 
toon of all kinds, then bleach, 
“fe 9 we card, spin, dye and 
nen sp weave into lovely, new, 
BVA deep-textured 

= BROADLOOM RUGS 
st reversible for double lux- 
ury—up to 16 ft. seam- 
_ less, any length, in— 
2 >. Solid Colors, Rich 
Tweed Biends, 18th 
Century Floral and 
Leaf Designs, Early 
American, Oriental 

patterns, Ovals. 
Our 70th Year 
Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Over 2 million cus- 
tomers. We do not have 
agents or sell thru stures. 

Sorry, if War Work some- 
times causes delays. 
Chicago New York S'Frisco 











t Eres | 
: COUPON or Ff 
‘ MAI Ie POST CARO FF 
i OLSON RUG CO., B-14, Chicago, 41! 
: Mail Big RUG BOOK in Colors FREE to:- : 
NAME ne _— 
| ADDRESS a 
ORC 
eS en 








In this world battle for free existence, plow- 
shores cut deeper than swords. No nation 
can fight on an empty stomach. The job of 
keeping the home plows turning to produce 
the food to win the war rests largely on the 
shoulders of your horses and mules. See that 
they have the two-way protection of collar 
pads to keep them in fighting trim. 


Ta-pat-co 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY * 
GREENFIELD, OHIO 





MOLOs COLLAR OFF 
TweOat Foe Fate 
ORTATHING UNOTE LOAD 
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PASSED BY THE NON-SENSOR 


a 


“This is the worst yet—guess the weld- 


| ing gang must have overslept that morn- 





ing.” 


What It Is—Percy—‘“Let’s hear you define 
a wrinkle.” 
FLace—“Very simple: it’s something that if 


a prune hasn’t got some it’s a plum.” 


Losing Ground—Mrs. Dix—“Why, dear, I 
don’t think Johnny’s reports are so bad. The 
teacher reported last time he was still try- 


ing.” 
Mr. Dix—“Yes, but this new report says 
9999 


‘more trying than ever’! 


Daily Delivery—Prccy-—“Mother, why do 
we pray every day for our daily bread? Why 
couldn’t we pray say once a week?” 


Wittm—“Let me tell her, Mom. We want 
our bread fresh, don’t we, dummy?” 
He Should Know—Bitt—‘“Yes, I know 


you'd lose your job if you got married, but 
why couldn’t we keep it a secret?” 
Jirr—“Yes, but suppose we had a baby?” 
Brirt—“Well, of course we ought to tell the 


baby.” 


Double Trouble—Grannoma—‘Betty, that 
dress is so low it just isn’t decent. I’d hate 
to think what your Mother would say if she 
saw you in it.” 

Brrry-—“So would I—it’s her dress.” 








Maybe the Old Man’s Right—-Mrs. Wuitre 

“It makes me our little boy’s 
name is Reginald, but Henry won’t call him 
anything but Cheap Flanne]}.” 
CaLLer—“How odd! Why?” 
Mrs. Wuire—“He says he 


washing.” 


Uncle Levi Zink Says: 


The trouble with rumors flying about is 
that they seem to find so many landing strips. 


so cross 


shrinks from 


I don’t suppose we could stand the popular 
songs at all except that we know they'll only 
be popular forty-eight hours. 





“Absolutely nuttin’ to read—just help 
wanted ads.” 


The best way to use up left-overs; step 
outside the back door and call, “Chick! 
Chick!” 


The thing that has no ceiling and needs 
one the worst is the price of alienated affec- 


tions. 


There was a young fellow named Chris, 
Who said, “Now I think skating’s bliss!” 
This no more will he state 
For a wheel off his skate 
‘s1yy ay77 Furyooy dn ysiuif wiy apvy, 





“Contour plowing? Oh, no—the wind kept blowing the string.” 





A new and secret weapon until a few months ago, 
the GMC “Duck” has valued 
veteran of invasion campaigns from Sicily to the 
South Pacific. Part boat and part truck, it com 
bines the performance and advantages of both. 
Loaded with fighters, food or fighting equipment, 

can travel from ship to shore, and back again, 


now become a 


with a simple shifting of controls. On land, ‘ 
the “‘ Duck’s”” powerful engine and sturdy, 
six-wheel drive chassis carry it over regular 


INVEST IN VICTORY.-- 





Up from the Sea... 





road or tough terrain, right along with the famous 
GMC 2’2 ton, “six-by-six”” Army truck. In the 
water, chassis and tires add stability and sea 


worthiness to the big, buoyant, all-steel hull, mak 
ing for “smooth sailing” in heavy surf and high 
seas. Since earliest colonial wars, America’s fight 
ing men have gone Down To The Sea In Ships. But 
World War II is the first time that our 
Soldiers, Sailors and 


Up From The Sea In 


Marines have come 
Imphitian Trucks! 






GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION -« GENERAL MOTORS 


Home of Commercial GMC Trucks and GM Coaches 


", . Volume Producer of GMC Army Trucks and Amphibian’ Ducks”’ 
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° COLOSSAL SOAP THAT DOES 







> 4 AMAZING JOBS AT (CE 





Breath-taking! Unbee-lievable! > 


Z " , ° - t 
Oo c Watch speedy Swan suds jug- — 
Oo gle stacks of dishes! LS = = ; 






And if you’re dishwashing all . 
Watch Bahy have a circus with Swan! day for qa war-working family — 





He’s the tenderest-skinned individ you'll love the baby-gentle way 
ual in captivity —but those gentle Swan treats your hands! 
suds keep him happy. 









Swan’s so-o-o mild! And pure as 


fine castiles! ; 


You'll cheer when 
Swan whisks through 
light laundry! Helps 
duds last longer. 







c} Pree-senting—the thrill of 


lifetime! 





A delicious Swan bath! Swan 
lathers faster than the eye can 
see. Perks up tired warworkers 
Swan’s firm, too. Lasts and 
lasts. 






Turn your house 
into a four-ring cir- 
cus—use one pure 
soap for four big jobs! 
Swan baby, dishes, 
duds, you! 











TUNE IN: “Bright Horizon” 
CBS Monday thru Friday 






OWAN 3s 4 swetz 
SOAPS IN { 















